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Easter Dawn 


Unearthly silence broods o’er Judah’s crags, 





A silence deep with mystery, big with awe, 

As if from this creation’s out-most sphere 

An arm will now stretch forth, a voice now cry, 
A footstep crunch its way into this day 

‘To conquer, yea, and deafen with a sound 
‘Those ears which hearing did not hear a word! 


From whence this quaking? "Tis the feet of God! 
And ‘tis God’s voice that sends away in fear 
Those armed men. But to the meek and those 
Who love (they being loved by Christ their Lord), 
These feet bring peaceful news of God’s approach 
Along the garden path; and that same voice 
Assurance gives of love drawn strangely close. 


Dread hour? No, ’tis salvation’s hour now come! 
For thus does God crash into human ways 

With voice and feet that shatter man’s frail pride; 
Undoing human doing, unsaying all 

That man has said; shouting His “yea” from heav’n 
To drown out mankind’s “nay,” and so today 
Bring life where yesterday was nought but death. 


Here let our songs begin, where now at last 

An empty tomb confirms a promise giv’n; 

For sin and death in heav’ns own chains are bound, 

And life is giv’n by divine decree 

Which peace declares, and on this day sees done 

The matchless deed—The Father gives His Son 

Back from the dead! Behold, ’tis Easter Dawn! 
—By Winfield Burggraaff. 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Sunday, April 2, Is 
Christian Education 
Day in Local Churches 


Easter Sunday, 

April 9, Is Overseas 
Relief and Interchurch 
Aid Sunday 


April 23 Is 
Designated as 
Assembly’s Training 
School Day 


Time to Begin Plans 
for Observance of 
Christian Family 
Week 


“Now—lIn the 
Fellowship of the 
Saints” Is Theme for 
Women of the Church 


Program of Progress 
Stresses Evangelism 





Christian Education Day is placed in our Church Calendar in order to 
give local churches an opportunity to present programs relative to the 
institutions of higher education supported by their synods. Ministers 
are encouraged to preach sermons dealing with the subject of Christian 
education. Parents are urged to give serious thought to the advantages 
of Christian college education for their sons and daughters. Young peo- 
ple might well face this date with determination to review catalogs from 
our Church’s educational institutions, and to weigh them against those 


from secular schools as to ultimate gain in their future growth and at- 
tainment. 


Overseas Relief and Interchurch Aid is to be stressed in local churches 
Easter Sunday, April g. Literature setting forth the continued urgency to 
support this work may be obtained from the office of the Program of 
Progress, 809 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. After the Easter 


season this year, this work will be taken over by our Board of World 
Missions in Nashville. 


Assembly’s Training School Day is one of the very important days in 
our Church Calendar since it does provide time and opportunity for 
people to show their appreciation of this training school for the lay 
workers of our Church. It is the place where many of our lay missionaries 
receive the inspiration to go forth in His name; where our religious 
education directors and other workers learn about the work they have 
chosen for Him. It is a great advantage to have these workers trained at our 
Assembly’s school designed to this end, for it leads to a desired uniformity 
in our program development. Also, this special day offers opportunity 
for the outpouring of our gifts to this institution. Ask your pastor about 
the needs of the Training School; or, write to Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, 
President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia, and express your 


appreciation for the school. 


Plan now for observance of Christian Family Week. Our Church Calendar 
places this special week from Sunday, May 7, through Sunday, May 14. 
Sunday, May 7, is Children’s Foreign Mission Day. Write to the Board 
of Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia, for information on Chris- 
tian Family Week, and to the Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, for material for promotion of Children’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Day. 


Women of the Church will open the 1950-51 program with meetings 
this month. Mrs. S. H. Askew of Decatur, Georgia, is author of the Bible 
study book, “The Great Prayers of the Bible,” and the subject for the 
April meetings of circles will be “Abraham’s Prayer.” The program for 
the general meetings this year was written by Miss Myrtle Williamson, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and is entitled: “Now!” The theme for the general 
meetings in April is: “Now—In the Fellowship of the Saints.” 


Evangelism is being stressed this month in local churches under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Thompson, Director of Evangelism in our General 
Assembly. The Program of Progress is co-operating with Dr. Thompson 
in this promotion, and materials to aid local churches may be obtained 
from the Program of Progress office, 809 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The five articles by mission- 
aries from China, each giving his 
feelings about the conditions in 
that Communist-held land today. 
Be sure to read “As I See China.” 





a a 





e More Christian home material 
found this month in two articles, 
primarily for parents: ‘Will 
Your Son Make a Good Hus- 
band?” and “Will Your Daughter 
Make a Good Wife?” 


——— Sn 


e Further information about the 
two recipients of the birthday of- 
fering of the Women of the 
Church. Dr. McLane gives an 
interesting account of what one 
boy has done as a result of his 
schooling at Tex.-Mex. in “As 
the Twig Is Bent.” Dr. Goody- 
koontz pictures “The Inside of 
Student Work.” 


ZS 








@ The special emphasis to be 
put upon evangelism throughout 
the Church during the coming 
three months as outlined in 
“Win Someone for Christ!” 


seciaitniallcisintitiins 


e Our picture spread this month 
showing work being done among 
the Hungarians in Louisiana. 


> 





e Mrs. Lee’s “A Gold Mine in 
the Summer,” giving the impor- 
tance of a good vacation Bible 
school to the whole program of 
religious education in a church. 


a 


e The sketches and photos of 
each member of the faculty of 
the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. 


ee 


e Dr. Warnshuis’ first article in 
a series on Protestantism in 
Europe. This one deals with the 
problems confronting the Bel- 
gian Protestants today. 


+ 








e Cover photo by Don Knight. 
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As I See China 


Five missionaries to China who have recently returned to the United States after curtailment 
of their work speak out to the members of the Presbyterian Church about the plight of Christi- 
anity in China as it appears to them. Each of these missionaries presents a different slant on 
the critical political, economic, and religious problems of that former great nation in the Orient. 
Insight from a Christian viewpoint into the inner conflicts of the Chinese today can.be received 
from a careful reading of these statements. 


AS I SEE CHINA 


N answer to my statement that I read the New 

York Times for the China news, a friend recently 

remarked, ‘“That’s rather discouraging, isn’t it?” 
Certainly discouraging! It has been said, “Never 
despair; but if you do, fight on in despair.” That 
is just what many in China today are doing. As 
long as they do, there is still room for hope as I 
see China. 

The Nationalist Government of China is done 
for. The blame for this collapse lies on the Kuomin- 
tang officials themselves. Blame must also be placed 
on the State Department of the United States, on 
the Russians, and, before that, on Japan and her 
war of aggression which started in China in 1931. 
Just as the Communists have ousted the Kuomin- 
tang from continental Asia, so they replace her as 
the recognized government of China. Only a United 
Nations or a United States trusteeship (the latter 
under the United Nations) over Formosa, the 
present seat of the Nationalist Government, can 
in the final analysis save that island for the forces 
of democracy. Such a trusteeship may, on the other 
hand, raise far thornier and more dangerous prob- 
lems than those it solves. 

The Communist Government is then the only 
organized government left for China. From all re- 
ports even it is, in some ways, a distinct improve- 
ment over the Kuomintang. Reforms, long overdue, 





* Evangelistic missionary, Hwai-Yin, China. 
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By JOHN W. VINSON* 


have been made, efficiently and ruthlessly. ‘Though 
we cannot agree with their ideology nor with their 
methods, we must agree that the Communist leaders 
have a reputation for honesty and incorruptibility 
that most of the Nationalists did not have. On the 
other hand inflation is still a real problem in Com- 
munist China and, especially in country districts 
where the Communists have to depend on untrained 
student leaders, the situation is probably worse than 
under the Kuomintang. Whether the Communists 
in China continue to follow the Cominform line 
remains to be seen. The nations of the world will 
inevitably recognize the Communist Government 
as the legal one in China. What this will mean we 
cannot say. Such recognition may serve to open the 
door, now almost totally closed, to missionaries and 
businessmen once more. Without that recognition, 
the Communists in China may make the present 
position of missionaries and businessmen there al- 
together untenable. 

Recognized or not, the Communist Government 
is now in control in China. It still has the support 
of the majority of the student class and, surprisingly, 
that of the now unemployed labor class in Shanghai. 
The strongest opposition so far is coming from the 
peasants who make up the vast majority of China’s 


















Above: Men’s dormitory at the 
Soochow Christian Training In- 
stitute; below: The staff of the 
Soochow school at work—left to 
right: Mrs. Peter Tsai; Mr. 
Peter Tsai; Mr. Chien Dzaitien; 
Mr. Paul Lindholm; Rev. John 
Minter; Miss Elsa Logan. 





Above: Rev. John P. Minter; 
left: Entrance to chapel of Soo- 
chow Christian Training Insti- 
tute; below: Operating room 
scene in hospital at Taichow 
where Dr. Henry Nelson is still 
carrying on his ministry of heal- 
ing. 











Scenes from China 


Photographs ‘of the work in China in the summer and fall of 1949 
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population. All Chinese, especially the peasants, 
are staunchly independent and individualistic, and 
many will resist the complete regimentation imposed 
by the Communists. This resistance, though unorga- 
nized, may eventually win out and, if not com- 
pletely victorious, may bring about democratic 
modifications of Chinese Communism though there 
is a real possibility of eventual Cominform con- 
trol of China. The future lies with the Chinese 
people who must work out their own government, 
and there is hope that they will eventually come up 
with a government that has the good points of 
both Communism and Democracy. 

In this critical and uncertain situation, mission- 
aries are still at work. Because of lack of training 
in the language, the fear of being a burden rather 
than an asset to our Chinese and American friends, 
and family responsibilities, we left China a year 
ago. Others are still at work, restricted in their 
movements and in real danger, though our more 
pessimistic fears of a year ago have not yet been 
fulfilled. If the Communist Government is recog- 
nized as the legal one in China, the situation in 
regard to mission work may improve. If recognition 
is refused, the outlook may become even darker 
than it is at present for organized mission work 
there. 


However, as it always should, the future of the 
Church in China lies not with missions and mis- 
sionaries, who have contributed so much to China; 
but with the Chinese Christian Church. This 
Church is pitifully weak and tragically divided; 
there are far too many nominal Christians; the 
Church is almost helpless financially; there is a dras- 
tic shortage of trained leaders. These and other 
weaknesses and needs must be recognized, but must 
be seen against the brightness of the promises of 
God; against the faith and devotion of thousands 
of Chinese Christians who will hold fast to their 
faith and endure to the end. The Church is in 
China to stay. If the worse comes to worst, and all 
missionaries have to withdraw and the Church be 
forced underground, it will still live. ‘The Church in 
China for which thousands of Christians, both 
Chinese and foreign, have sacrificed their all to 
build is eternal. 

As we look at China, we can place our hope on 
the Chinese people who are democratically minded 
and lovers of freedom; we can place our hope on the 
Chinese Church; above all, we can look at the things 
which are unseen and not at the things which are 
seen and place our hope in God and in His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


AS I SEE CHINA 


Several months ago I looked out of my window and saw a 
horse running about in our front yard. Our neighbor’s little 
boy had been “training” the horse, had accidentally driven it 
through a gate into our yard, and was not able to drive it 
back into the field where it belonged. The horse was de- 
structively running about our yard, partly because of the 
mistaken handling of the horse by a boy and partly because of 
the nature of a headstrong horse. 

The situation as I see it in China is not as simple as the one 
described above, but there are similar elements. China has 
suffered from immature policy on our part. America had a part 
in the giving away of Manchuria—an act that has continued 
to keep resentment and misery in the heart of China. America 
had a part in arranging the details so that when the surrender 
of Japanese forces in China took place the arms were largely 
turned over to the Communist forces and not to the National 
forces. Then, for the large part of the year when power 
was hanging in the balance, supplies were withheld from 
China in an attempt to force a coalition government. America 
has since discovered that such a coalition government will not 
work in Berlin. America is facing a dilemma today, and 
China is facing agony. 

The situation in China today is also partly the result of 





* Missionary, Hangchow, China. 
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fatigue on the part of the vast multitude of people. Only men 
who have lived a “fox hole” life for months at a time can 
know the kind of fatigue that comes from having lived under 
shell fire coming from two directions. There is the weari- 
ness that comes from enforced registration and the necessity 
of carrying passes at all times. There is always the possibility 
of false arrest for such casual things as going out one gate 
of a city and returning through another. The present regi- 
mentation and “thought control” cannot relieve the weariness 
and fatigue and burden on the part of great masses. 

The National Government of China of the past few years 
has been honeycombed with corruption. This corruption is 
the fruit of the past heathen background and the social 
philosophy of “Big fish eat little fish. Little fish eat shrimp. 
And shrimp eat dirt”—the squeeze system. This, bolstered 
by American pragmatic philosophy of expediency and added 
to fatigue, has had a large part in the attitude of the people— 
“Come what may, it cannot be worse than what we have 
had.” Since I am convinced that no ideology or political 
system without the redeeming Gospel of Christ can basically 
change this system, I believe that the promises of relief that 
have been offered the Chinese people will prove void in the 
rule that is being set up. 

It seems imperative that America make Christianity a 
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working force socially in bridging our barriers of race and 
group, and that we realize the imperative nature of this in 
atoning for past mistakes and in building for the future. Be- 
cause of the continued fatigue of the Chinese people and the 
physical suffering of Christians, the reaction may be slow 
and delayed. But China cannot permanently forget the force 
that makes men able to sing “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 
as they dig their own graves in preparation for being buried 
alive, and that can make a missionary doctor give his own 


blood in transfusion to a Communist soldier. Forces that ex- 
clude God will not live permanently. But physical problems 
and sin there and here make recovery a long process. In 
many ways they are suffering for us. We cannot forget them. 
The door to China is not shut. The work goes on in spite of 
limitations. Churches are alive in spite of regimentation. 
Missionaries are there in spite of restrictions. The Church 
in America must pray, give, and dedicate life for future 
service. 


AS I SEE CHINA 


In an incredibly short period of time, practically 
the whole of China has come under a new regime. 
This revolution is more than just a change of war 
lords. Led by an able, disciplined minority, an 
effort is being made to change the face of the 
Chinese nation and to remake its old culture. To 
unify the country and solve its problems is no 
mean job, and the responsibility for this is now 
definitely on the backs of the new People’s Govern- 
ment. 

The government is gradually revealing its present 
attitude toward religion. The statement proclaiming 
the principle of religious freedom is followed by 
another statement declaring the freedom to attack 
religion. The interpretation which is to be placed 
on this second phrase is all-important. If by the 
freedom to attack religion they mean the freedom 
to close churches, censor sermons, and prohibit 
Christian institutions of various kinds, then this 
indeed would be a serious blow to the Christian 
movement. If, however, they mean only the right 
to criticize, to ridicule, and otherwise indoctrinate 
the people against religion, then Christianity will 
still have its chance to make its own appeal. So 
far there is abundant anti-Christian talk and some 
cases of direct interference, but no evidence that 





* Missionary, Soochow, China. 


By JOHN P. MINTER* 


the authorities mean to close up our churches and 
prohibit our proclaiming the Gospel. 

Therefore, we go ahead boldly and act on what 
at present amounts to an attitude of tolerance. We 
should work while we have a chance. We should 
not cut ourselves off from these people. By what- 
ever device, we must continue to support our God- 
given cause. Our missionaries are still there, mis- 
sionary funds continue to go through, letters and 
cables are sent and received. People are still being 
converted. Presbyteries and synods have held meet- 
ings this fall without interference. The Chinese 
Church is bearing and must bear the major burden 
of witnessing. We may thank God that they are 
doing just that. As the moderator of one of our 
presbyteries said in a recent letter describing their 
manifold preparations for Christmas: ‘““We must 
not let the big occasion go by quietly, especially 
this year.” 

Christianity is definitely on trial in China. Even 
more difficult days may be ahead. But Christians 
will remember that our faith was not born in a 
climate of ease and will recall Paul’s words that 
“we must through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 


AS I SEE CHINA 


By MARGUERITE MIZELL* 


When I returned to China in the spring of 1946 I found 
a very different China from the one which I had known before 
the war; I found a China that was sick. Her people were dis- 
illusioned and disappointed because, when our people were 
rejoicing that the war was over and peace had come, their 
country was being ruined, for a terrible civil war followed 
hard on the heels of World War II. Twelve years of con- 
tinuous war on their own soil has brought untold suffering, 





* Missionary, Taichow, China. 
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fears of all kinds, inflation beyond the understanding of those 
who have not been there, a bankrupt government, and a de- 
moralized people. Because of the rapid depreciation of the 
Chinese dollar, a people who had always been frugal was 
changed into one harassed by the fear of another change of 
currency, spending money feverishly hoping to get something 
of more lasting value and consequently beginning to look 
lightly upon that which had meant much in former years. 
Many of the middle class were humiliated over the con- 
dition of their country and their inability to do anything about 
it. It was their great desire that their country be able to 
take her place along with other great nations of the world. 
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Instead her condition was growing worse day by day. The ef- 
fect of this on those who loved their country and had such lofty 
ambitions for her was to produce an extreme sensitiveness 
and an abnormal nationalism. They went about is if they 
had chips on both shoulders, and it required great carefulness 
on our part to keep from hurting feelings by what we said. 

In spite of all that was discouraging and demoralizing, the 
people, many of them, continued to hope against hope that a 
better day was just ahead. It is hard to get the Chinese 
down, but when failure was the outcome of the last vain effort 
of President Chiang to stabilize the currency in the fall of 
1948, hopelessness and despair began to take hold of the 
people. 

As I see China today, politically and economically, the pic- 
ture is very dark, but not in respect to the Church. It was my 
privilege during those last brief years that I was in China to 
fellowship with some of the Christians who had been through 
the fires and to see that through suffering their hearts had 
been warmed, their zeal had been quickened, and their de- 
votion to their Lord evidenced in their efforts to bring others 
to know Him. 

I have no fear for the future of the Christian Church in 
China. Of course, there are those nominal Christians who will 
fall away in the face of persecution just as they would here 
in our own country. But the true Christians have a faith 


which will only be purified by suffering. They know the joy 
and peace which comes from knowing the Christ who has 
made them free from the idolatry and superstition which 
kept them bound down so long. They know how to pray and 
the power of prayer. They love the Word of God and in the 
reading of it find that which will answer their need—de- 
liverance from fear, assurance, or comfort. 

Although the Christians may have to give up the assem- 
bling of themselves together, I am confident that they will 
continue their worship even though it must be in secret. The 
light of the individual Christian and that of the Christian 
home will continue to shine brightly and will bear witness 
to our Lord and theirs even though it may have to be a silent 
one for a time. 

What of the future? In my humble opinion, if the govern- 
ment which will be set up in China is friendly to America 
even for a time, China’s doors must be open to American 
business and American missions. If this be the case, I hope 
and pray that all Protestant evangelical churches will flood 
China with missionaries who can take the message of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ to the multitudes who are still 
in darkness, without hope and without God. Jesus Christ is 
the only one who can deliver the people from their bewilder- 
ment and heal China of her illness: In the meantime, let us 
be faithful in our praying. 


AS I SEE CHINA 


I still belong to the optimist club. On leaving 
China I asked some of the missionaries what mes- 
sage I should carry to the home Church. Some of 
their answers were: 


“We should not prejudge the future.” 

“China may modify Communism.” 

“The only way to find out what may happen is to go on 
until we are stopped.” 

“We will continue to teach religion.” 

“The only thing that comforts me is to remember that 
they treated the Lord the same way they are treating 
us. It is the road He went.” 


Letters of our missionaries who are fortunate 
enough to be in China now make thrilling reading. 
Casual mention is made of hardships, loneliness, 
and dangers. They are under no illusions and admit 
bitter facts. But these letters are also unbelievably 
joyful and full of good news. Doors still open to 
the missionary. The loyalty, courage, and growth 
of the Chinese Church under persecution, and the 
satisfaction the missionaries are experiencing in 
staying at their posts make one realize the personal 
sacrifices are well worth the cost. One is impressed 
with the adaptability, the good strategy, and com- 
mon sense they are showing in this great crisis. A 
most serious problem is the need for relieving these 
who are working under a terrific strain. 

What are our missionaries now doing in China? 





* Missionary, Suchowfu, China, retired. 
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They are preaching, teaching, healing, training 
leaders, visiting, holding revivals, and doing much 
administrative work. They are helping the presby- 
teries and churches to work in harmony with one 
another. Sometimes, better than the local Christians, 
they can contact the high authorities and so pro- 
tect the church’s property. 

The missionary today is the connecting link be- 
tween the home church and the new church in 
China, bringing not only funds but comfort and 
advice. His presence is an assurance that the lonely 
persecuted Christians of China are not forgotten. 

Missionaries are still doing some relief work. The 
great relief agencies are still in Shanghai. A recent 
writer in the Saturday Evening Post advised that 
the American people or the government might still 
be able to send help to the people of Communist 
China. 

Missionaries are bearing witness to the new- 
comers of the Saviour’s love and patience. The 
Communists have souls. Christ died for them, too. 
Certainly we cannot reach them from America. 

It is not easy to paint a balanced picture, showing 
the lights and shadows. ‘The closing of many country 
churches is bad news. But the city churches are 
crowded with worshipers as never before, and they 
are joining the churches by the hundreds in these 
perilous times—a miracle beyond expectation. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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A Visit 


Alexander 


The Story of one man and his 
work among the Hungarians 
in Louisiana 


Top: The Bartus family on the lawn of the 
manse. 

Center: Rev. Thompson B. Southall, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions of New Orleans Pres- 
bytery, is the speaker at a supper meeting of the 
officers and women of both churches. 

Left: Men doing Every Member Canvass work 
contact those on their list at work. Mr. Steve 
Juhasz is explaining the need and the budget of 
the church to Mr. John Huszar, Sr., the largest 
truck farmer in the parish (county), while Mr. 
Mike Erdey distributes pamphlets on the Pro- 
gram of Progress. 

Below: The pastor and four of the officers of the 
Hungarian Church who are starting out on an 
Every Member Canvass visitation. Left to right, 
Mr. Bartus, Geza Kovacs, Eugene Ponsock, Mike 
Erdey, Sr., and Steve Juhasz. 































Top: Mr. and Mrs. Bartus make a 
pastoral call in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Fekete, Sr. All listen 
attentively as the pastor reads 
from the Bible. 

Center: Christmas play presented 
in the Albany Church in connection 
with the Christmas Tree Program 
of the Sunday school. 

Below: A group of men from both 
churches meet at the manse. Mr. 
George Appell, Sr., of Covington 
Presbyterian Church, Covington, 
Louisana, gave a report on the 
Men’s Convention in Atlanta. As a 
result a committee was appointed 
and a men’s organization is being 
planned for the two churches. 


The story of the Hungarian Church at Hammond, Louisiana, is a fascinating 
one. The church was organized in 1907. The present pastor, Rev. Alexander 
Bartus, has led the work of this congregation since June, 1921. In 1946 the Albany 
Church at Albany, Louisiana, was organized as a result of an outpost Sunday 
school started by the Hungarian Church. Mr. Bartus has also served as pastor of 
this church since that time. The services in the Hungarian Church are conducted 
in the language of the people, but the Albany Church uses English for its worship. 
Though the membership of both churches is small, they have both been working 
hard to conduct a complete program for their members, spearheaded by an active 
Sunday school in each church. At the present time, stewardship is being em- 
phasized in both congregations. There is an active Women of the Church organi- 
zation in each church, and plans are now underway for a joint men’s organization. 
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What the College Has Done 


By BERNARD J. MULDER* 


as ‘“‘a group of Christian scholars who came 

together to share their knowledge with stu- 
dents’’—is the child of the Church. What has this 
child, now grown to manhood but in a peculiar 
way still dependent upon the mother for its life, 
done for the Church? Does the Church need the 
college? 

A distinguished Presbyterian clergyman recently 
left an important church to assume a modest posi- 
tion in a church-related college. Doing so he said: 
“I wish, before it is too late, to return to that 
particular point in the Church’s life that seems 
to me crucial for the future. The world today needs 
a strong Church. But that will not come until more 
highly trained men and women leave the colleges 
not indifferent to Christ’s religion but consecrated 
to the lay and clerical service of the Church.” 

To begin with, the Church needs the college be- 
cause the college gives the Church her leadership. 
Perhaps this is a trite statement. But we need to 
remind the Church in this hour when she maintains 
her child in poverty, that it is axiomatic*that any 
denomination’s clerical leadership can be main- 
tained only by a college closely connected with the 
denomination in question. Seventeen years ago Dr. 
Edward Everett Rall, then President of North 
Central College, said: ‘““The Church must maintain 
collegcs and seminaries if it is itself to survive. 
From college and seminary come the leaders of the 
Church of the future. . . . Colleges and seminaries 
are costly to maintain, but the real question is not 
‘Can the Church afford to maintain its schools?’ but 
‘Can the Church afford not to maintain its schools?’” 

The day is also here when we no longer speak 
of “full-time Christian service” and mean by it only 
a minister or a missionary. Our vision has enlarged. 
The college gives to the Church today people in 
positions of leadership in the professions, in busi- 


Ts: college—which has been defined simply 


*General Secretary, Board of Education, Reformed Church in 
America. Abridged from an article appearing in Christian Education. 
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for the Church 


ness, in the laboring world, in government, who 
realize that they have a call to “full-time Christian 
service.” Such young people, endued with a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life go out into all the pursuits 
of life with the dominant purpose of transforming 
them and reshaping them into Christian patterns. 

Next, the Church college helps young men and 
women acquire intellectual sanctions for their faith. 
The Church today, more than ever, needs people 
thus trained. Faith is a very common and at the 
same time a very difficult word. What does it mean? 
The best answer, in my judgment, is the Scriptural 
definition: “Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for.’ However, not until the archaeologist dis- 
covered a centuries-old letter file of a lawyer did 
the meaning become entirely clear. The man with 
the spade noted in his reading that the long ago 
Egyptian barrister had used one certain word re- 
peatedly. Philological study indicated that this same 
word had come into our English tongue in the 
word substance or assurance. Far back there it 
meant title-deed. Hence we read: “Faith is the title- 
deed of things hoped for.” The Church needs men 
and women with this title-deed faith, a faith which 
has an undergirding, intellectual support. The 
majority of our young people come out of our 
Christian homes with strong faith, but in many 
respects the faith of ignorance. The Christian col- 
lege helps them then to discover that this faith is 
“not a superstitious survival, but a science built 
up from facts and principles as systematically de- 
veloped and as intellectually compelling as any other 
science in the curriculum.” 

In the third place, the Church-related college 
gives to the Church men and women of distinction 
in the field of liberal culture. In writing on the 
subject of teaching Christianity in our colleges for 
its cultural value, Professor Simons says: “Culture 
on its highest plane implies refinement and ability 
to live at ease and understanding in the most en- 
lightened and cultivated surroundings.” In medi- 
eval days, the cultured man was a pious man, knew 
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both Latin and logic, and could argue theology. 
In the modern age, men say that scientific and 
technical knowledge are the distinguishing features 
of our cultural life. Heartening, therefore, is the 
present trend away from an over-plus of utilitarian 
electives and a beginning return to a full-rounded 
discipline and culture of the mind. The Christian 
college presents to the Church a living union of 
Christ and culture, unifying the outcomes of the 
sciences and the arts within the science and art of 
life itself. The college prevents the over-emphasis 
of the material and economic aspects of education, 
and gives to the Church men and women who have 
been led to see unique opportunities for service. 
Our colleges give to the community today a 
leadership of spiritual culture, men and women 
who have an understanding appreciation of the 
highest ideals of living together. Such ideals, 
achieved only with an intellectual effort, are in- 
terpreted in terms of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. They are, however, not void of realism. 





This college has served with the Presbyterian 

Church, U.S., for many years, giving the 

church and the nation many outstanding 
leaders. 
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College men see visions and dream dreams. They 
hitch their wagon to a star, but through wise counsel 
keep their feet on the ground. Christ-tinctured 
college men and women, remembering the utter 
humaneness of humanity, do not change from 
idealists to cynics—those who have lost faith in 
their own dreams—when life stacks up smartly 
against reality. Theirs is a Christian culture that 
lives with understanding in the midst of a com- 
munity. 

Fourth, the college gives to the Church people 
who are stouthearted in social behavior and moral 
principle. It is often said that we need better peo- 
ple, men and women of sound character, to make 
a better world. Men grow on what they feed on, 
intellectually and spiritually. What they feed on 
determines what they believe. What they believe 
determines what they will do and how they will 
act. The college gives to the Church men and 
women who live Christ’s law of service. 

Dr. Oscar Blackwelder once said that “the college 
owes the Church-at-large a philosophy of life in 
keeping with historical Christianity, but adequate 
to the demands of our day.” This philosophy of 
life is not derived from science as such or from the 
study of ethics alone. Only the faith, deeply and 
rightly understood, can bring together our ideals 
and the possibility of their being reached. This the 
college does. The well-trained student begins to 
understand the spiritual meaning of the universe. 
He is led to feel that in his efforts to achieve order 
and goodness he is not alone. Thus the Church- 
related school safeguards the faith of its youth 
and gives to that faith intellectual sanction. The 
very word religion means a bond—not only a bond 
which unites men to God and to all men every- 
where, but also a bond which is the integrating 
principle of one’s own personality. Such faith is 
not blind but intelligent and confident. 

There is no task of the Church more important 
and more rewarding than the adequate support 
of its own Church-related schools. 


The college has given to the 
Church men and women of faith, 
who are informed, and who have 


learned the business of living. 
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By FLORENCE B. LEE * 


A Gold Mine in the Summer 


carried the information that gold has been 

discovered again in Alaska. Prospectors, mer- 
chants, and persons of all walks of life have rushed 
to the scene. 

If a news release announced to the churches that 
there was a gold mine to be discovered by them in 
the summer, what would happen? Such is the case, 
for the vacation church school is a veritable gold 
mine in the summer. A gold mine gives to those 
who explore and work it a rich treasure in precious 
metal. The vacation church school offers to the 
church which explores and works it a rich treasure 
more precious than golden metal. It is the treasure 
of human life, of boys and girls growing in religious 
concepts, developing Christian attitudes and skills 
in Christian living. 


Pes. news releases in the papers have 


Prospecting 

What is to be found in this summer gold mine? 

Two to three hours each day for two to five 
weeks provide opportunities for co-operative plan- 
ning, and for carrying through and evaluating 
study, activities, and experiences that cannot pos- 
sibly be included in an hour each week at the 
Sunday church school. Teachers as guides and 
children as participants in all the planning and 
work made a vital teaching situation. 

Teachers find real joy in guiding children 
through units of study in the vacation church 
school for there is time enough to worship, study, 
play, and work together in a leisurely yet construc- 
tive and creative way. The vacation church school 
answers the plea of the teacher who says, “If I only 
had time to plan and do more of the interesting 
work activities with the children!” 

Because there is consecutive and ample time for 
unhurried work, the children develop a sense of 
security, and have opportunities to achieve through 
worthwhile and interesting activities and experi- 
ences. They develop a sense of belonging to and 
having fellowship with and in a group of children 
and adults through a unified experience in Chris- 





* Director of Christian Education, West Side Baptist Church, 
honey Kansas, and Baptist State Chairman of Children’s Work for 
ansas. 
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tian living as they worship, work, study, play, and 
carry through service projects together. These are 
vital for character development. 

Another value in this summer gold mine is the 
outreach of the church that is made possible. As 
unchurched children are enlisted, new and signi- 
ficant contacts are made. These new children are 
prospects for the Sunday church school. Parent 
enlistment through child and home contacts is a 
further rich possibility. 

The vacation church school provides an oppor- 
tunity to try out in an experimental way some of 
the methods, plans, and activities which have not 
been tried before because of inadequate time. 

The opportunities of the vacation church school 
challenge and train many leaders, who have never 
before taught, for effective work with boys and 
girls and other phases of church work. 

No church can afford to ignore or pass up the 
exploration of this gold mine of opportunity and 
challenge. A period of two or three hours each day 
for two to five weeks in the vacation church school 
is the equivalent of six months to a year of teaching 
in the Sunday church school. 


Staking the Claim 

The vacation church school is an integral part 
of the church program, and not a stepchild, or a 
project tacked on to the other church activities. 
As such, it should be under the supervision of a 
responsible group in the local church. This group 
may wish to appoint a vacation church-school com- 
mittee to plan the school. All that is planned and 
carried through will be done in harmony with and 
as a part of the total church program. 

The vacation church school will be placed in 
the year’s calendar as one of the regular church 
activities. An adequate amount of money for ad- 
ministering the school will be included in the 
church budget. 

Specific planning for the school should begin 
at least three months in advance of the opening 
of the school in order that there will be sufficient 
time for thorough preparation. 

After the dates and hours of the school have 
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been chosen, the course of study to be used must 
be considered. Most vacation church-school texts 
have been developed in a series of related subjects. 
For instance, there is a text for each of the depart- 
ments—Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, and Pioneer 
(Intermediate)—developed on the theme of the 
church. When this unifying emphasis is selected, 
all departments in the school use the basic emphasis 
texts and follow the same theme. This provides 
unity of worship, work, and activity on age levels. 
Similarly, there are series of texts for each depart- 
ment developed on the themes of the Bible, relation- 
ship to Jesus, Christian living, and the like. In 
long-range planning, the texts of one series or those 
related to one theme would be used this year. Those 
of another series would be used next year. An ac- 
curate record will need to be kept of the courses 
used each year in order to avoid duplication and 
provide well-rounded guidance for the children. 

The faculty of the school will be enlisted at an 
early date. Each department will need a superinten- 
dent or supervising teacher, a pianist, and one 
helper for every ten or twelve children—for young- 
est groups, one to every five or six will be needed. 
Regular church-school teachers, _ public-school 
teachers, parents, and older young people are pro- 
spective supervisors, teachers, and assistants for the 
various groups. The responsible group in the local 
church should discover opportunities in the com- 
munity for training, such as vacation church- 
school conferences, institutes, laboratory schools, or 
training courses, and enlist their faculty in these. 
If such opportunities are not available in the com- 
munity, an experienced leader from another church 
may be invited to counsel with the local teachers. 
Helpful books and pamphlets may be secured from 
denominational headquarters for the use of the 
teachers. 

On the Sunday preceding the first session of the 
school a dedication service of the teachers is chal- 
lenging and effective in strengthening and under- 
girding the teachers; such a service also gives in- 
formation to the congregation concerning the 
school. This may be led by the pastor in a brief 
but impressive service at either the morning or 
evening worship hour. 

No matter how fine the plans or how excellent 
the faculty, disappointment may result unless a 
thorough piece of promotional work is planned 
and carried through. It is impossible to guide and 
help children unless they attend the school. An- 
nouncements in the departments of the church 
school, the church bulletin, telephone, radio, mail, 
handbills, newspapers, posters, and from the pulpit 
are all effective in publicizing the school. However, 
there is no method as effective as that of personal 
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contacts. A well-organized and planned program 
of home visitation to invite the children, meet the 
parents, and acquaint them with the plan and 
purposes of the school will bring rich results. 

Space and equipment will be studied and evalu- 
ated in light of the needs of the children and the 
work to be done. Classrooms occupied by adults on 
Sunday may be utilized. The outdoors may be 
used for work and play. 

Tables, chairs, piano, play space and equip- 
ment are the general items of equipment. For 
younger children, housekeeping toys, blocks, and 
other play materials will be needed. Other ma- 
terials needed, such as crayons, paints, and, paper, 
will depend upon the activities related to the course 
of study. Such needed materials will be found listed 
in the texts for the various age groups. 


Working the Mine 


As the leaders and committee members work to- 
gether they will need clear understanding of their 
goals and objectives and how to achieve them. The 
goals and objectives will be determined by the 
needs of children and the course of study selected. 
The ways to achieve these goals will determine the 
type of daily schedule and plan of procedure. The 
daily programs are given in the printed texts with 
the understanding that local leaders will use or 
adapt them as needed. 

The vacation church school becomes a com- 
munity in Christian living. Learning to live must 
be accomplished in those ways and situations where 
normal living is done. Informal teaching and 
methods replace formal classroom procedures. Chil- 
dren are not regimented and marched in at the 
ringing of a bell. There are interesting, purposeful 
things to be done as soon as the child arrives. 
Rather than watching a clock and moving from one 
thing to another because a definite period of time 
has elapsed, the experiences of the daily sessions 
progress from one to another in an orderly way 
and in accord with the interests and abilities of 
the children, always keeping in mind the purposes 
to be fulfilled and skills to be achieved. Teachers 
become “child-conscious” rather than “time-consci- 
ous” leaders. The program will be flexible to meet 
emerging needs and interests of the children. While 
there will be definite hours of opening and closing, 
the daily schedule will not be planned in time 
segments but to provide worth-while experiences 
of worship, study, activity, and fellowship for the 
children. 

Informative records that tell something of the 
child’s previous experiences, home, age, abilities, 
interests, and relationship to the church, as well 

(Continued on page 188) 
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TEX.-MEX.— STUDENT WORK-—TEX.-MEX.—STUDENT WORK 


TODAY— 


TO YOU— 
THANK YOU! 


O words fill hearts with more cheer than a 
| \ hearty “thank you” and make the receiver 
more determined to achieve! 

Birthday time is greeting time as well as thank- 
you time. Do not the following excerpts from letters 
give you a keen incentive for the challenge of our 
1950 Birthday Objective? 

Letter dated July 2, 1949, from Dr. Claude H. 
Pritchard: 

‘The Executive Committee of Home Missions has 
learned with much satisfaction that the Texas- 
Mexican Industrial Institute for Boys at Kingsville, 
‘Texas, is to be one of the beneficiaries of the 1950 
Birthday Offering of the Women of the Church. 

“This splendid school is a demonstration of the 
true spirit of missions in the homeland, and has a 
long record of productive and effective service. It is 
gratifying to the Executive Committee that the 
Women of the Church will undertake to provide 
an endowment for the chair of Bible, which is an 
essential step in the continued progress of this 
school. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Executive Sec- 
retary be instructed to convey to the Committee on 
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Woman’s Work our deep appreciation, and to in- 
form them that this gracious offer is gratefully ac- 
cepted on behalf of this Mission School, and that 
we pledge our fullest co-operation in all plans for 
presenting this Birthday Objective to the Women 
of the Church.” * 

Letter dated October 22, 1949, from Dr. Edward 
D. Grant: 

“. .. The following action was taken [Action of 
the Board of Education}: 


“é 


‘,.. We express . . . deep appreciation of the 
inclusion of Student Work in the Birthday 
Objective for 1950, and we assure the 
Women of the Church that we shall be glad to 
co-operate in every way we can in furthering the 
Birthday Offering.’ 


“TI cannot begin to tell you with what enthusiasm 
this action was taken, and our Board really means 
business when it offers to co-operate in every way 
we can ‘in furthering the Birthday Offering.’ ”’ 


* The Birthday gift for Tex.-Mex. will now be administered by 


the Board of Church Extension through its Missions Division of 
which Dr. Pritchard is Secretary. 
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LAD with bright eyes and a 
A ieasant smile—that was For- 

tino Saenz, Jr. (pronounced 
like “signs’), when he asked ad- 
mission to the Texas-Mexican In- 
dustrial Institute, near Kingsville, 
Texas, in September, 1933. Al- 
though he did his work well, he 
found his lessons at ‘Tex.-Mex. 
rather hard that first year. His 
earlier educational opportunities 
had been poor, and he left Tex- 
Mex. at the close of the year some- 
what discouraged. He stayed away 
one year and then asked admission 
again. “If you will give me another 
chance, I'll show you that I will 
make good.” He meant it, and he 
did it. Yes, he studied hard. His 
greatest interest, however, was in 
the kind of work being done under 
the direction of Mr. N. Bergvall, a 
retired building contractor who 
was sharing with Mexican boys the 
rich experience of a skilled crafts- 
man. Norwegian grandfather and 
Mexican boy became fast friends as 
they worked together daily. It was 
hard to tell which loved the other 
the more, teacher or pupil. Fortino 
found “Tio” Bergvall, who trained 
him in the basic principles of good 
workmanship and developed his 


* Dr. McLane is president of Tex.-Mex. Industrial Institute. 
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“As the Twig 
Is Bent...” 


The story of a boy who received an education and 


ae 


a way of life at Tex.-Mex. 


By S. BROOKS McLANE* 
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skills. More than that, Fortino found himself as he 
mastered his work. 

He graduated in 1938. That fall he entered the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College to be- 
gin his course in the Industrial Education Depart- 
ment—just one of thousands of freshmen who had 
to sink or swim. Fortino knew he had to make good; 
more than that, he had to earn part of his expenses 
or he could not continue. He soon showed that his 
willingness to work was combined with considerable 
“know-how” and devotion to duty. He had not been 
in that big college many weeks until he was the 
custodian of the Industrial Education shops, re- 
sponsible for the care and maintenance of its ex- 
pensive machines. Then he served as part-time 
instructor in these shops. Later, he earned part of 
his expenses by building laboratory test equipment 
for the college and making handmade furniture for 
professors and their wives. 

Shortly before college days were ended, war came, 
and Fortino Saenz, Jr., volunteered for service. After 
some brief training, he was told to await further call 
for special service. He did not want to wait idly. To 
fill in a few weeks, he applied for work as an ap- 
prentice in a shipbuilding plant on the Texas coast. 
Of course, Tex.-Mex. answered the usual question- 
naires. Before long, back came a letter from the 
personnel director of this plant: “If you have any 
more like Saenz, we want them.” Under pressure of 
his bosses, he was “frozen” to his job as an essential 
skilled worker in defense work for three years. War 
continued, and the volunteer was restless for active 
service. Ere long, he was on his way across the 
Pacific wearing the uniform of the Marine Corps. 
Inevitably they learned his ability and placed him 
on duty in a big shop in China “for the duration.” 

Mr. Bergvall was well past retirement age. He had 
been hoping that Fortino would return to Tex.- 
Mex. after his college days and carry on the work 
so well established. War had interfered. Fortino 
had been told of this desire, but he had given no 
answer. Then, one night, thousands of miles from 
home, he wrote his decision: “If God permits and 
Tex.-Mex. still needs and wants me, I’ll come when 
this service is ended.” Although those who knew his 
work in shipbuilding were quick to offer him at- 
tractive pay, and A. and M. College made him a 
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flattering propostion, he had dedicated himself to 
serve at ‘Tex.-Mex. From China, he came at the first 
opportunity to the place he felt that God wanted 
him to serve. 

In the accompanying picture, we see Mr. Saenz, 
the shop instructor and construction superintend- 
ent, showing two boys how to make a frame to be 
used for the porch roof on this house. The materials 
for the house were provided by many friends who 
knew of its need. Yes, this seven-room house was 
built entirely by Tex.-Mex. boys under the direction 
of Mr. Saenz; everything from digging the founda- 
tion to the electric wiring was their work. It is now 
occupied by another home-grown teacher, Mr. José 
Cano, in charge of the school’s well-equipped print 
shop. 

The boy on the cement porch is Enrique Leal of 
Kingsville, the third boy of his family to attend 
Tex.-Mex. The oldest of his brothers, now a skilled 
carpenter, -started his training here. His two sisters 
also attended the Presbyterian School for Mexican 
Girls at Taft, and their mother is a faithful pres- 
byterial officer. 

Alfonso Beltran, the boy with the saw, now lives 
at Taft. He had been in this country only a short 
time when he came to Tex.-Mex. and knew little 
English then. Now he is a high school junior. Both 
these boys are developing into skilled workmen, and 
both are active in the Christian life of their school. 

But this story is about Fortino Saenz, Jr., boy and 
men. Like many another Tex.-Mex. boy, he liked a 
Pres.-Mex. girl. While he was working in the ship- 
building plant, he married Miss Ruth Salinas, grad- 
uate of Pres.-Mex., then a student in Daniel Baker 
College. Now Mrs. Saenz serves as recording secre- 
tary for the Women of the Church of the Texas 
Mexican Presbytery. 

As a boy in Tex.-Mex., Fortino not only found 
himself; he also found Christ and gave his heart to 
the Master. As a man, he is serving Christ, not only 
as a Christian teacher, but also as chairman of 
Men’s Work in the Texas Mexican Presbytery. He 
attended the Atlanta Men’s Convention last Novem- 
ber and has been carrying the inspiration of that 
meeting to the men in district meetings in some of 
our Mexican Presbyterian churches. 

“He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
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HE first formal work with students by our 
[church was begun at University Presbyterian 

Church, Austin, Texas, in the fall of 1899. For 
only nine years have we had an Assembly-wide pro- 
gram of Student Work with a full-time director. Yet 
during the years between 1899 and 1950 our Church, 
notably inspired by Henry H. Sweets and Joseph M. 
Garrison, gradually began to take seriously its re- 
sponsibility not only to follow its own students but 
also to bring the Gospel to bear upon the American 
campus. It is indeed fitting that in this Golden 
Jubilee year the Women of the Church are setting 
apart a generous percentage of their 1950 Birthday 
Gift to the cause of Student Work. 


What Is Student Work? 

Not simply an effort to give your boys and girls 
a “church home away from home.” 

Not simply “cookie-pushing and tea-tasting” on 
Sunday nights to keep your boys and girls out of the 
movies. 

Student Work is the Church bringing the Gospel 
to the college and university community to touch 
the whole educational process with the truth of the 
Gospel; to evangelize secular youth, and to give 
Christian nuture and the strength of the Christian 
fellowship to students who are already His. 


In a Nutshell 


The 50,000 Presbyterian students and the tens of 
thousands of unchurched students in the South 
need the ministry of the Church during their cru- 
cial, formative college years. To that end your 
church furnishes full-time ministers to students and 
directors of student work (lay persons) at the places 
where there are major concentrations of college 
students. These workers are as highly competent as 
they are deeply consecrated. Only the finest, most 
able workers can reach the modern campus effec- 
tively. 

The Birthday Gift will help immensely to stabilize 
the program and to guarantee a splendid type of 
professional leadership in this supremely strategic 
phase of the life of the Church. 


Out of Heart and Head 


Eight times a year a weary and worn mimeograph 
machine grinds out a little paper, The Presbyterian 
Student, for our Presbyterian, U.S., Student Work 
family. The June, 1949, issue was in the form of a 
“Pastoral Letter” from the director to the men and 
women on the firing line. We would like to share 
with the readers of the SuRvEy extracts from that 


letter, which reveals the spirit and goals of Student 
Work. 





* Director of Student Work, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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Students leaving the Presbyterian Church in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 


“The Inside” of 
Student Work 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ* 


“Our fundamental job is the evangelization of 
the university (college). If we fail in the job of 
evangelization, we fail in Student Work. Our task 
is to proclaim the Gospel by word and deed and atti- 
tude to students and professors who live in a secular 
atmosphere. We must reach the cynics and the 
sceptics, whose fine minds are needed in the Church. 
We must reach the leaders of the campus life, and 
not simply those who turn to the Church as a last 
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resort for building up their egos. We must reach the 
rank and file—the students who may have their 
names on the church roll but who in practice think 
secularly, and the self-satisfied students who are 
nominal Christians only. ‘Nominal Christianity is 
one of the non-Christian religions.’ Our task is 
evangelism—in a sense both broad and deep. To 
that task we must recommit ourselves. 

“We must go deeper, for true evangelism in- 
cludes Christian nuture. The trend towards cell 
groups and prayer groups and Bible study groups is 
pleasing. The best work done in any student group 
is not in the big meetings where large numbers are 
reached, but rather in the small intimate groups of 
committed Christians—in the ‘fellowships of the 
concerned.’ Every Westminster Fellowship should 
have one or more such groups. Wonderful is it when 
cells divide to multiply, as they have in more than 
one Presbyterian group this year. Of course the 
danger of self-righteousness and pharisaical pride 
is always with us, and must be guarded against 
scrupulously. . 

“Biblical thinking, theological thinking, are es- 
sentials for Christian students! 

“We leaders of students must grow personally in 
spiritual power and understanding. 

“We must be zealous to train leaders. Church- 
manship is a great word which may become a fetish 
or a substitute for the real thing. But where one has 
real Christianity, one inevitably is a good church- 
man. For where Christ is, there is the Church. 
Student Work has no raison d’etre unless it does 
train students in deep loyalty to the Church, in- 
cluding their own denomination and its congrega- 
tions. Our students should be kept in contact during 
college days with the on-going program of the 
Church; they should 
learn more of its his- 
tory; think through 
its doctrines; and 
practice its teachings. 
Students must be 
trained to lead pro- 
erams, discussions, 
worship, etc. They 


Presbyterians are “big 
wheels” at Auburn—lead- 
ers in the Westminster 
Fellowship are Gene Poe, 
minister to students; 
Harry Goleman, editor of 
the school annual; Ed 
Crawford, editor of the 
newspaper; Joe Meade, 
president of the Student 
Executive Cabinet; and 
Herbert Uthlaut, presi- 
dent of the Student Re- 
ligious Life Committee. 
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must be guided in service activities and in recrea- 
tion. This includes, certainly, training in steward- 
ship, which has been a weak spot in our program, 
but in which we have shown very good progress this 
past year. 

“In all our training of leaders for the Church, 
we must do so in the spirit of ecumenism. . . . To 
all of us who are deeply concerned about reaching 
the campus with the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, there has come in recent 
months a steadily growing feeling that we must 
have a deeper and more effective unity in student 
Christian work. A disunited Protestantism cannot 
possibly conquer the paganism of the modern 
campus. Our unity must be shown in spirit and in 
work. God will reveal in the future the organiza- 
tional implications; our task now is to obey His will 
‘that they all may be one... that the world may 
believe.’ 

“We must give our students opportunities to 
express their Christian faith in Christian service. 
From many groups we have received pleasing indi- 
cations of genuinely vital and valuable student 
service programs. Every student group should ex- 
amine itself to be on guard against too much dis- 
cussion and too little service. 

“Because Jesus Christ is Lord of all of life, the 
Church has something to say to the social orders and 
patterns of life. Christian students need to engage 
in both service activities and in theologically rooted 
‘social action.’ ” 

The paragraphs quoted do not exhaust the pur- 
poses of Student Work. 

Student Work, in short, is the effort of the Church 
to bring the Gospel in its fullness and richness to 
the modern campus. 
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Will Your 





Gregor from Monkmeyer 


Son Make a 
Good Husband? 


By HAZEL CEDERBORG 


W 7 ILL your son make a good husband? 
“Of course he will,” you answer unhesi- 
tatingly. ““The Howes have always been 
good husands.”’ 
But wait a minute. Have you ever thought se- 


riously of just what your son’s chances are for a 
successful marriage? With the rising divorce rates 


and the increasingly early age and haste with which 


youngsters are marrying today, it is a subject which 
merits the thoughtful attention of every parent. 
Though a good Christian marriage can provide 
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almost everything that is good in life, there are no 
guarantees at the time of the marriage ceremony 
that it will, however abundantly both partners seem 
to be endowed. The marital state is merely an en- 
vironment in which to work for the richest blessings 
in life. But we can do a great deal for our sons, both 
in the training we give from their birth and the 
example we set in the home. 

In adolescence the same things are generally satis- 
fying to both parents and children: a gradual reach- 
ing of independence through an evolution of com- 
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petence to manage one’s own life; a gradual arrival 
at ability to form a close relationship with a mar- 
riage partner; measured but full sexual unfolding; 
and a gradual moving out from the orbit of the 
parent-child relationship into the significant rela- 
tionships of adult life. Granted that these are the 
goals, how are we going to help our sons achieve 
them? 

Underlying all is the matter of health. Ill health, 
real or imagined, is the heaviest handicap a husband 
or wife can bring to any union. We must contin- 
ually keep before our adolescent youngsters, who are 
so likely to be careless, the importance of regular 
hours, regular and well-balanced meals, enough 
rest, and wholesome exercise. Parents, so meticulous 
in the physical care of their children in the early 
years, often relax vigilance, once past the cod-liver 
oil stage. Periodic health checkups during adoles- 
cence may uncover conditions hitherto undetected 
that might make your son a poor marriage partner. 
Tuberculosis is only one of these. More and more 
high schools, recognizing this danger, now include 
in the physical examination of entering students a 
tuberculin test with an X-ray follow-up where neces- 
sary. 

But your son’s physical health is not all. What of 
his mental health and his ability to make his ad- 
justments? Again, progressive schools are leading 
the way in testing children and advising parents of 
those with mental and emotional difficulties. Un- 
fortunately, not all of us can have the expert advice 
of guidance directors and psychiatrists. But we can 
all read good books and articles on adolescence, join 
study groups, talk to other parents, and from our 
accumulated knowledge of teen-agers, try to guide 
our own boys. But in this self-directed study, we 
must proceed cautiously, for every youngster is an 
individual. 

Has your boy reached an emotional maturity con- 
sistent with his age? Is he chivalrous and protective 
toward his mother and his sisters and women in 
general? (You can pretty well judge a man by the 
way he acts in the world.) Is he flexible? People can- 
not be changed unless they are willing, but we must 
all be realistic in our estimates of ourselves and 
others. We must give consideration to others and 
learn to respect their viewpoints. By encouraging 
your son to cultivate a wide range of interests— 
sports, the arts, hobbies—you are vastly improving 
his ability to do this very thing. And you are also 
increasing his chances of being a good marriage 
partner, for the more of life a husband and wife 
can share, the more enjoyable their companionship 
will be. 

And what about your son’s vocational ideals? The 
way in which he hopes and plans to support a family 
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is extremely important to marital success. Of course, 
aims during adolescence change with amazing ra- 
pidity as a boy develops, but you can be of tre- 
mendous help in assisting him to find his bent and 
set a goal. Vocations which are under the scrutiny 
of the community and those that involve regular 
hours seem to be the safest choices. According to 
statistics, doctors, bankers, teachers, and ministers 
make the best husbands. Traveling salesmen are 
universally recognized as bad risks. 

Your son should be able to share his work, too. 
Wives are out of the current, so to speak, and need 
to be brought into it. Theirs is an unnatural situ- 
ation, involving, especially when the children are 
little, too much confinement to the house and too 
many children-shared hours. Often a woman’s only 
outside interest is her husband’s business. A man 
who talks over his problems and successes with his 
wife not only greatly enriches his marriage but also 
indicates respect for her ability to understand and 
help him. 

Is your son selfish? Would he rather spend his 
money on luxuries for himself than save consist- 
ently for a home in the future? Does he enjoy shar- 
ing and giving? Or is receiving all-important to 
him? Is he emotionally mature enough to be gen- 
erous? 

Mature love teaches unselfishness, makes one more 
understanding of people, more sensitive to the 
beauties of life as well as to the defects and ugliness. 
It can never be built upon selfishness. One must 
want to give to others, to make life as beautiful for 
them as it has been made for him. This sort of love 
brings the desire for a mate and children, and for 
the right sort of environment and security for them. 
By encouraging your son to be thoughtful and con- 
siderate, and by being thoughtful and considerate 
yourself, you can guide him toward this ideal of 
mature, unselfish love. 

Then there are all the little social amenities you 
can teach your boy that will make marriage, and life 
in general, smoother. Does he know how to ask a 
girl for a date? How to seat her at a dinner table? 
How to meet her parents? How to act in her home? 
Encourage him to understand and enjoy wholesome 
friendships with girls his own age, to have a well- 
balanced social life. 

And is he dating enough? Or is he content to go 
out with the boys all the time? It seems hardly neces- 
sary to have to encourage boys to date, for adoles- 
cents usually crave companionship, but there are 
many boys who are uncomfortable with girls and 
avoid them. Are his dates of the right sort? Suggest 
that your boy join groups where young people meet 
for recreation—as high school, church, and commu- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Will Your 
Daughter 
Make a 


Good 
Wife? 


By BERNICE 
BROWN McCULLAR 


Walter Hering 


asked me to come over and see her pretty 

things. I didn’t get there until the morning 
of the wedding. The house was glistening with 
fragile crystal and sterling silver and long tables 
full of the most exquisite and beautiful things. She 
showed me a trunkful of monogrammed linens that 
her mother had given her, stacks and stacks of them 
in snowy white, pale blue, yellow like sunsets, and 
pink like dust on the little country road. 

The house was buzzing with the activity of last- 
minute things, and half the family had gone to see 
about the final touches for the church, where dark 
green vines, tall candles, and great armfuls of white 
lilies would make the sort of picture girls dream 
about. 


| arte was going to get married. She had 
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As I turned to go, Luette’s mother said to her, 
“Ask her for a pin.” They laughed, and I felt 
through my clothes for a straight pin. It was the 
“something borrowed” that completed the old lucky 
foursome for brides: “something old and something 
new, something borrowed and something blue.” We 
all smiled at this bit of folklore. 

“Of course, it’s nonsense,” said Luette’s mother, 
“but I don’t want to leave the tiniest thing undone. 
I am determined that my baby’s marriage shall be a 
success.” 

I walked away from that house a little sad in my 
heart, for I knew that this woman had started just 
eighteen years too late insuring her child’s success 
as a wife. 

The girl was beautiful in the face . . . until you 
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got close to her. Then you could see deep in her 
eyes the dark discontent of selfishness. As long as 
things were going her way, she was serene and 
lovely. But when things went wrong for her, her 
pretty face tore itself up and made patterns of 
hideous temper and meanness. 

Her parents were fairly rich. They had bought 
her everything she had ever wanted, including a 
fur coat and a convertible. It never occurred to 
either of them that their money could not also pro- 
vide her with a happy and successful marriage. 

But marriage is a thing you have to work at. It 
is never a finished product. Every new day it has to 
be strengthened at its foundations with loving- 
kindness and courage, with dignity and courtesy, 
with respect for the personality of another, and for- 
bearance for human faults. Luette, it seemed to me, 
was like a builder going out to construct a temple 
without any tools. She was handicapped from the 
start. ! 

I think her mother was, in a vague sort of way, 
aware that she had not helped this child cultivate 
the qualities that marriage needed. That was, I 
thought, one reason why she so frantically bought 
things for her. But I believe that this mother was 
hoping that some magic there in the candle-shine at 
the altar would work a miracle, and that the girl 
who was selfish and self-centered and childish would 
somehow turn away from that shrine a mature, 
kindly, loving, forebearing young wife. It simply 
couldn’t be done. There is no magic at the marriage 
altar. The girl who brings a selfish spirit down that 
candlelit aisle, takes a selfish spirit out again, no 
matter how beautiful the flowers there, how sweet 
the scent of orange blossoms, how heart-lifting the 
music. 

Luette had not even grown up. Her marriage 
would be a “child marriage” far more tragic than 
those that make the headlines in the papers. For she, 
though no longer a child in years, was immature in 
heart. She had not, as St. Paul writes, “put away 
childish things.” She would run from life. The first 
time anything went wrong, she would more than 
likely run home to mamma, seeking—as Freud 
points out so graphically—the safety of the womb 
again. 

But Luette, God be thanked, is an exception. 
Teen-agers that I know are more than ever seriously 
seeking to learn how they may make a success of 
the tremendously important business of marriage. 
They are pathetically seeking the help of mothers 
and dads and teachers and anybody else who can 
shed light on this area of human life. 

I have in recent years sat in on scores of teen-age 
conferences. No matter what else they have on their 
programs, they never leave out marriage. It may 
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surprise some people who think that the physical 
aspects of sex interest youth more than anything 
else, but young moderns regard sex as only one 
lovely and important part of marriage. They do not 
evade it, smirk about it, or gloss over it. They re- 
gard it as a gracious, golden gift of God. They want 
to be sensible about it. They believe with all their 
young hearts that physical love and its intimate 
manifestations in marriage is a thing right and 
sweet and fine, and that for two who are right for 
each other, it can—like praying together at a way- 
side shrine—bring them so close to heaven they 
can reach out and touch the face of God. 

But they are as deeply concerned about the other 
problems of marriage: smooth in-law relations, tol- 
erance for one another’s faults, budgeting, child 
care, community participation, how to adjust vari- 
ances in religious faith. I noticed on a program they 
sent me for a teen-age conclave not long ago “The 
Three R’s.” But when I read it, I saw that the three 
R’s were no longer “Readin’, ’Riting, and ‘Rith- 
metic.” These youngsters wanted to know what was 
the most sensible way of dealing with the three tre- 
mendous modern problems of Romance, Religion, 
and Russia! 

No less avid to find out the best ways for planning 
successful marriage is another group I know: the 
mothers of teen-age girls. Both those who have made 
fine things of their own marriage, and those whose 
marriages have gone on the rocks of divorce and 
bitterness and tragedy, want to help their girls to 
be good wives. 

From years of working with teen-agers, from years 
of helping my husband with divorce cases in court, 
I can only tell you the things I have observed, things 
that from my limited wisdom may be among the 
things you can do to help your own daughter to 
become the world’s most important woman: a good 
wife and mother. 

1. She should know that there is no such thing 
as luck in marriage. It is not foreordained that some 
marriages should be happy, and some should fail. 
Marriage is a creative thing, like the painting of a 
picture, the composing of a symphony. It is in the 
hands of human beings whether the marriage shall 
be a success or a failure. As someone has said, mar- 
riages do not fail; people fail. Nothing shows up 
human competence or human lack of skill so clearly 
as whether they have the persistence, the skill, and 
the will to make a success of marriage. 

2. She should know that marriage is a partnership, 
that she has not just won a meal ticket, and can 
now spend her days at the movie, or around a bridge 
table, or speeding over the roads in the car he pro- 
vides to the city shops to buy. She is a partner in a 
business. Her part of the business is keeping a clean 
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and shining house, getting nourishing meals and 
serving them attractively, welcoming his friends 
hospitably and graciously, and pushing under the 
tiredness of his spirit the cushions of her comforting 
love and understanding. Unless she does this, she is 
a shirking partner and does not deserve her part of 
the profits of the marriage transaction. 

3. She needs to be aware of the tremendous im- 
portance of appreciation in her family life. A hus- 
band who feels that his wife appreciates what he 
does for her, children who can trust their mother 
to notice the things they do well as quickly as she 
notices the things that need correcting have a 
better chance at being happy. The community is 
likely to take her husband largely at her own valu- 
ation of him. If she is always whining to her friends 
about her husband’s not making as much money as 
Mr. Jones, she is showing bad taste. If she con- 
stantly nags and belittles her husband to his face, 
she is a very foolish woman not to know that she is 
undermining the foundations of her children’s 
security as surely as termites destroy the founda- 
tions of a house! 

4. She needs to respect the dignity and privacy of 
the members of her family. The necessary intimacy 
of people who live together under one roof makes 
a respect for other people’s privacy remarkably im- 
poriant. Courtesy to the members of one’s own fam- 
ily, not going into a closed door without knocking, 
not prying into personal matters, not betraying 
young secrets that are shared with one—these are 
the marks of a mature and gracious and lovely wife 
and mother. 

5. She needs to be sensible about budgets. Her 
spending the family money wisely is as big a part of 
the marriage partnership as her husband’s making 
it regularly. Pouting because she cannot afford a 
fur coat or a new car is childish and undignified. 
Living within one’s means, whatever that is, is an 
obligation especially incumbent upon the wife. 
Debt has made a hell on earth for many a harassed 
man who lies tossing on his bed through sleepless 
nights. To the good wife her husband’s peace of 
mind is worth doing without all the luxuries on 
earth. And a fur coat bought at the expense of that 
piece of mind is something that costs too much. 

6. She should be prepared from the start for bad 
times. When she takes a rain-or-shine partner, when 
she vows at the altar of God to stick “for better or 
for worse,” she should know that the “rain” and the 
“worse” is not just a figment of somebody’s imagina- 
tion. Every human heart knows trouble. The weak 
and the immature seek to escape it, sometimes by 
whining, which is a low-grade form of escape. But 
the wife who has love in her eyes and courage in her 
heart will hold her husband’s hand the tighter, and 
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by her own steady courage, and her confidence in 
him, will infuse courage and confidence into his 
own heart and mind. When it is over—and all 
things pass—the two of them will have something 
more precious and priceless than any sunny day 
could bring: the wonderful knowledge that they 
can count on each other’s loyalty no matter how 
deep the shadows fall across their way. When the 
husband knows that no financial reverse can shake 
his wife’s sweet love and confidence in him, when a 
wife knows that no matter how ill or ailing she may 
get, that strong and protective hand in the darkness 
will reach out to grasp her own, that’s likely to be a 
marriage that will never clutter the calendar of any 
divorce court. 

7. She must place a high value on the spiritual 
things that matter most. Her own strong faith in 
God will be a bulwark to her husband and her 
children. If she has the sort of real religion that 
makes her not a “grim saint of the Lord” but a 
seven-day-a-week, gentle, tolerant, companionable, 
happy wife and mother, she is God’s best evangelist 
on this earth. Such faith as that in a world so restless 
and confused and cynical as ours is a strength beyond 
their knowing to a husband and children privileged 
to come into contact with it. And a home founded 
upon the values of the church has insurance against 
disruption. Children rarely turn away, in their 
mature years, from a faith that is radiant and a 
religion that stands up to seven-day-a-week living, 
and not just the repeating of a creed on Sunday. 

8. Last, she should have the happy faculty of 
valuing every precious minute of her family life. 
Those who live only in daydreams of “what we will 
have some day,” or in vain regrets for “what we used 
to have” are missing the bright radiance of marriage. 
Life is “swift as a shadow, short as any dream.” 
Thornton Wilder, in his play Our Town, brings to 
us a beautiful realization that every minute of 
marriage and family life is too precious to be taken 
for granted. Just for a little while does it last, and 
the little while is far too dear to be cluttered up 
with quarrels, resentments, grudges, and pouting, 
or to be dulled with unawareness of its value. 

How, then, shall we give these things unto our 
daughters? How shall we help them achieve these 
requisites that will make them good wives, the 
centers of happy and good families in a world 
where family life is one of great hopes for our sal- 
vation? The very best and most practical and work- 
able way. that I have ever perceived on this earth, 
is to be such a wife oneself. When a girl listens to 
her mother’s advice about how she can be a good 
wife and a fine mother, she is the more easily con- 
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EVANGELISM — The major emphasis of the Program of 
Progress, 1950-51 


For your church, special study classes in personal evangelism, 
April, May, June 


A united adult project of all groups, 1950-51 
A Sunday-school elective, May 21-June 25 


THE OPPORTUNITY... 


Overstressing of Evangelism cannot be charged against Presbyte- 
rians! But today, thank God, the Church is aware that “Christ Is the 
Only Answer” to our chaotic, confused, and sinful society. The oppor- 
tunity for evangelism is on every hand—in every city and hamlet, across 
every countryside! “Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields,” Jesus 
says (John 4:35). This is one side of the opportunity. Opportunity, on 
the other hand, is afforded in this class to thousands of Presbyterians 
who have longed to know more of the Christian Gospel, what it is to 
be saved, and how they may tell others about Christ. To lead a person 
to Christ is the highest privilege given to a Christian. This class affords 
the greatest opportunity to study how Jesus dealt with people and how 
present-day Christians may follow in His steps. Every church will 
enlarge its ministry by conducting this class in evangelism. 


THE PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is to lead Christian men and women to 
an understanding of and participation in the work of personal 
evangelism. Its content will include a study of the meaning and 
motives of evangelism as found in Scripture and Christian ex- 
perience; the work of the Holy Spirit; the place of prayer and the 
use of Scripture; how people of different degrees of ability and skill 
may do evangelistic work; how the unreached are found; how groups 
organize for evangelism; how people are approached, interviewed, 
and followed up; the place of the home and the Sunday school in 
evangelism. 
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SOMEONE 


A CALL TO EVANGELIZE 


In compliance with the order of 
co-operation with other communions 
vance, we summon our people, includ 
and young people, to a special emph 
more definite preparation for mor} ef 
to Christ. To this end, with a sen¢ of 
the part of church members in winr 
Church, in recognition of interest alre: 
and in continuation of the major empl 
we request these various groups from . 
local church to promote a program of 
in personal evangelism. April, May, an 
intensify this study, especially the per 
suggest further that the pastor and sess 
of the above groups, formulate defini 
instructors at such times as may be cc 

It is our earnest prayer that from th 
deeper concern for the unreached and 
them to Christ. 

Division of Ev: 
of the 
Board of Church 


Frank 
Lloyd 
Willi: 


HELPS FOR YOU 


The Bible—The best textbook in evangelism. 
A Handbook of Evangelism for Laymen, by 
Price, paper, 50¢. 
Leader’s Guide for the Textbook, by Walthal. 
the class, properly interpreting the use of | 
Evangelism for Today, by Cartwright. Price, | 
New Testament Evangelism—How It Works 1 
The Faith We Declare, by Lewis. Price, $2.0 
Where Are the People? by Powell. Price, $1. 
They Brought Children, by Hogrefe—A m 
First copy, free. Additional copies, 15¢ ea 
They Went Forth Two by Two—A teaching f 
Order these books from your Presbyteria 
8 North Sixth Street, Richmond 9, V 
Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas 


Board of Education—Division of | 
Extension—Presbyterian - 
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he order of the General Assembly and in 
ommunions in the United Evangelistic Ad- 
ople, including men, women, young adults, 
pecial emphasis upon evangelism and to a 
for morg effective work in winning people 
th a seng of urgency for greater activity on 
bers in winning others for Christ and the 
interest already manifest by our lay leaders, 
> major emphasis of the Program of Progress, 
roups from ..2e Assembly level to that of the 
| program of ispecial instruction and activity 
oril, May, and June are months designated to 
‘ially the period from May 21-June 25. We 
stor and session, in co-operation with leaders 
nulate definite plans to provide classes and 
as may be convenient in the local situation. 
that from these groups will come many with 
reached and a more devoted endeavor to win 


vision of Evangelism 
of the 
d of Church Extension 


Frank C. Brown 


Lloyd Courtney 
William H. McCorkle 


in evangelism. 


or Laymen, by Bryan—The textbook of the course. 


ok, by Walthall—This guide is written for teachers of 
ing the use of the text. Price, 15¢. 

wright. Price, $1.50. 

low It Works Today, by Archibald. Price, $2.00. 

vis. Price, $2.00. 

well. Price, $1.75. 

Hogrefe—A manual on the evangelism of children. 
_ copies, 15¢ each. 

—aA teaching flip chart on evangelism. Price, $12.50. 
ur Presbyterian Book Stores, 

nond g, Vaginia and 
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THE PLAN 


Winning others for Christ is the high privilege of every Christian, 
‘The organized Church has as its chief mission the propagation of the 
Gospel. Many individual Presbyterian Christians have never won a soul 
to Christ. Many would attempt personal evangelism if they knew how. 
Fervor and knowledge are both essential in wining people for Christ. 
During April, May, and June, 1950, you are invited to sponsor and 
attend in your church a class on Personal Evangelism. 

You or any other individual can start this movement. Discuss it 
with your pastor, church officers, Sunday-school teachers, and other 
leaders. The session of the church will approve the plan and set in 
motion promotion of the study. 

May 21-June 25, make the study a Sunday-school elective in your 
church. This will take the place of the regular Sunday-school lessons for 
young adult groups, men’s and women’s classes, and older young people 
if they choose. ‘They may meet together or continue as separate classes. 

Secure teachers now, with the approval of the session. Secure text 
book, teacher’s guide, and other helps at once for each teacher. Make 
sure all teachers understand their task in teaching. 

Sunday night study classes for men, women, and young adults may 
be the best plan for some churches. The older young people may want 
to share in these classes. These groups could meet separately for a study 
and come together for a brief worship. This might revitalize your 
Sunday night service. If this plan is followed, Sunday-school teachers 
could participate in the study. Make provision for the children to be 
cared for at the church. 

For the youth fellowship a special program of evangelism has been 
prepared by the Division of Evangelism and the Department of Youth 
Work. This program is planned as a training and visitation program 
to be followed by a church membership class taught by the pastor. 
Materials for this program are available from the Presbyterian Book 
Stores. 

Wednesday nights or church nights may suit some churches best for 
the study. Use the plan which suits your church. 


COME... LEARN OF ME... 
GO... TELL...! 


Now! 
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May We Present - - - 


~ THE FACULTY 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 
SCHOOL for LAY WORKERS 


Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, President 

Dr. DuBose, a native 
of Spring Hill, Tennes- 
see, took his B. A. degree 
from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and his B.D. degree 
from Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary. He 
also holds the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from 
Southwestern University. 
His pastorates include 
the Presbyterian Church, 
Versailles, Kentucky; Government Street Church, 
Mobile, Alabama; First Church, Danville, Va., 
First Church, Spartanburg, S. C.; Highland Park 
Church, Dallas, Texas; and Trinity Church, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. During his pastorates, the con- 
gregations in Spartanburg and Dallas erected new 
church buildings which are among the handsomest 
in our denomination. For many years he has been 
a contributing editor of the Christian Observer, and 
he is author of We Believe, a study of the Apostles’ 
Creed recently used by the Women of the Church 
and other groups. Long interested in the educa- 
tional work of the Church, Dr. DuBose has served 
as trustee of several Church colleges; and before he 
became president of the Training School in 1944, 
he had served on its board for more than twenty 
years. 


Rev. Patrick Henry Carmichael, Dean, Profes- 

sor of Religious Education 
Dr. Carmichael came 

to the Training School 

in 1947 well prepared 

both by training and ex- 

perience for the duties 

he has assumed and is 

performing with  efh- 

ciency and distinction. 

He is a native of Good- 

water, Alabama, and took 
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his B.S. degree from the University of Alabama. 
After taking his theological training at Princeton, 
he secured his Ph. D. at New York University. Fol- 
lowing a brief pastorate in Selma, Alabama, he 
went to the Montevallo Presbyterian Church, and 
while there he taught in Alabama College for some 
years. In 1933 Dr. Carmichael went to Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, where he 
served as professor of religious education until 1938 
when he came to Richmond, Virginia, to become 
Director of Leadership Education for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. For nine years he ably directed 
the denomination in an enlarging program of lead- 
ership training. Affectionately knoWn as “Dr. Pat” 
by the students, he is constantly sought for his sym- 
pathetic understanding and wise counsel. 


Miss Rachael Wylie, Dean of Students, Assist- 
ant Professor of Religious Education 

Miss Wylie’s varied 
gifts, thorough prepara- 
tion, and wide experi- 
ence have well fitted her 
to serve as dean of stu- 
dents, a position she 
assumed upon the re- 
tirement of Miss Nat- 
alie Lancaster. She also 
teaches certain courses 
in religious education 
and at present is the 
only alumna of the Training School on its faculty. 
Miss Wylie graduated from Converse College, and 
she has taught there and in the public schools of 
York, S. C., her native city. She has done graduate 
work in Columbia and Northwestern Universities. 
After a period of distinguished service as counselor 
of students in Florida State College for Women, she 
was called to be director of religious education in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, S. C. 
While in that position she took an active part in the 
work of the Association of Directors of Religious 
Education. 
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Rev. O. E. Buchholz, Professor of Church Work, 
Director Extension Department 


For twenty-eight years 
Dr. Buchholz has been a 
professor in the Assem- 
bly’s Training School. 
His service has been va- 
ried as well as long. He 
began as professor of 
Christian Missions and 
soon a course in Per- 
sonal Evangelism was 
added to his work. In 
1920 he was appointed 
Director of the Extension Department, a position 
he still holds. He also teaches courses in Church 
Office Administration and General Church Work. 
For a time he served as acting president. Since 1944 
he has also rendered valuable service as assistant 
treasurer. Down through the years his sympathetic 
interest in each student, his wise counsel, his quiet 
humor, his patience and humility have endeared 
him to hundreds of students. When alumnae return 
to the Training School, “Dr. Bucky” is sure to have 
a visit. A native of Dalton, Georgia, Dr. Buchholz 
took his B. A. at Davidson, and his B. D. and Th.D. 
degrees at Union Seminary in Richmond. For about 
five years he served as pastor of the Overbrook 
Presbyterian Church in Richmond. 


Mr. James Rawlings Sydnor, Professor of 


Church Music 


Charm of personality, 
ease of manner combined 
with musical knowledge 
and skill, and a wide 
variety of interests make 
Dr. Sydnor popular 
throughout the church 
as well as on the campus 
of the Training School 
where he has served for 
eleven years. Born in 
Charles Town, West Vir- 
ginia, the son of a Presbyterian minister, he at- 
tended Hampden-Sydney College for two years and 
then took his A. B. degree from Rutger’s Uni- 
versity, and his bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
music from Westminster Choir School. After serving 
on the faculty at A.T.S. for some years, he secured 
the degree, Doctor of Sacred Music, from Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. He has had 
special training in organ, voice, and piano, and wide 
experience in choral work, and as organist and choir 
director. He is known to many church musicians as 
editor of the Hymnal for Christian Worship. Be- 
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sides teaching courses in church music, Dr. Sydnor 
gives private lessons and directs the A Cappella 
Choir composed of students in the Training School 
and Union Seminary. 


Rev. Joseph Miller Gettys, Professor of English 
Bible 

Dr. Gettys’ educa- 
tional background and 
teaching experience, com- 
bined with his work as 
a pastor, have qualified 
him in a special way for 
his work at the Training 
School. His popularity 
as a teacher and as a 
friend and counselor is 
constantly in evidence. 
A native of South Caro- 
lina, he received his A. B. degree from Erskine Col- 
lege, his bachelor’s and master’s degrees in sacred 
theology from Biblical Seminary in New York, and 
his Ph.D. degree from New York University. He 
came to the Training School in 1944 as Professor 
of Bible, after having served for six years as head 
of the Bible Department at Queens College. During 
that time he supplied a number of churches in and 
near Charlotte, N. C. He has been active in con- 
ferences for young people and in both Presbyterian 
and interdenominational leadership schools. Dr, 
Gettys has published four in a series of Bible study 
books, and is author of Hark to the Trumpet, a 
study of the prophetic messages. 





Miss Rachel Henderlite, Professor of Religious 
Education 

Many people become 
learned and _ scholarly, 
but not all are like Dr. 
Henderlite in her ability 
to hold her own with 
the scholars and to keep 
a warm, sympathetic un- 
derstanding of students 
and their everyday prob- 
lems. Miss Henderlite 
came to the Training 
School in 1944 to direct 
the program of field work and teach religious edu- 
cation. After two years a director of field work was 
secured and Miss Henderlite devoted her entire 
time to teaching. While a native of Henderson, 
N. C., she spent most of her early life in Gastonia, 
N. C., where her father was pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. She graduated from Agnes Scott 
College and, after a year of teaching, studied at 
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Biblical Seminary in New York. Upon securing an 
M. A. degree in Religious Education, she taught for 
six years and then began work on her doctor’s de- 
gree, doing her advanced study in the field of 
Christian ethics at Yale University. In June, 1947, 
she received the degree, Doctor of Philosophy. She 
has published guides for studying the Old and New 
Testaments, which are widely used by high schools 
offering Bible courses. 


Rev. Wade Hamilton Boggs, Jr., Professor of 
Bible and Christian Doctrine 


Within one year as 
professor in the Train- 
ing School, Dr. Boggs 
has proved himself an 
able and gifted teacher 
and enjoys a growing 
popularity with mem- 
bers of the faculty and 
student body. Dr. Boggs 
attended Davidson Col- 
lege and following his 
graduation served for 
two years as Director of Student Work there. He is 
a graduate of Union Theological Seminary where 
he received the Hoge Fellowship. Here he took his 
B. D. and Th.M. degrees, and during his fellowship 
year he received the M. A. degree in philosophy 
from the University of Richmond. Upon leaving the 
Seminary, Dr. Boggs went to southwest Virginia as 
pastor of the Buchanan group of four churches. 
From this work he was called to Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C., where he served for four years 
as professor in the Division of Religion and Phi- 
losophy. Just before assuming his duties at the 
Training School in 1948 he secured his degree as 
Doctor of Theology from Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond. 





Mrs. L. C. Majors, Director of Field Work 

Mrs. Majors’ ability, 
spiritual gifts, and back- 
ground of rich experi- 
ence in the field of re- 
ligious education have 
made her invaluable to 
the Training School as 
Director of Field Work. 
She is recognized as 
an outstanding leader in 
religious education, not 
only in the Synod of 
Texas where she served for many years, but through- 
out the entire General Assembly. For a time she 
was Director of Religious Education for several 
of the Texas presbyteries, and also for the Synod 
of Texas. Later she became director for both Texas 
and Oklahoma, the first regional work in the 
church’s program of religious education. Mrs. 
Majors has also had experience as local director in 
two Texas churches. She is in constant demand for 
leadership schools, conferences, and to assist local 
congregations in a clinical study of their program 
of religious education. 


Part-Time Teachers 


For a good many years Union Theological Semi- 
nary has generously shared two of its professors with 
the Assembly’s Training School: Dr. W. T. Thomp- 
son, who teaches courses in Psychology; and Dr. 
E. T. Thompson, who teaches Church History. 
Other part-time faculty members include Mrs. 
William White of Alexandria, Va., and Mrs. John 
L. Fairly of Richmond, who teach courses in chil- 
dren’s work; Mr. LeRoy Cowperthwaite who teaches 
speech in this and other institutions of the Rich- 
mond Area University Center; and Mr. William H. 
Schutt of Richmond who teaches organ. 





COME AND GROW WITH THE YOUNG ADULTS! 


SSEMBLY’S fourth annual Young Adult Con- 

J exxence will be held at Montreat, N. C., June 
29-July 3, 1950. “Growing in Christian Liv- 

ing” will be the conference theme. Dr. Virgil Corn- 
well, Thomasville, Ga., chairman of Assembly’s 
Young Adult conference planning committee, said 
he expected the synods to send 450 young adults. 
He said his estimate was based on the recent in- 
crease in Young Adult activity and organization. 
Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Orlando, Fla., will be the principal 
speaker. Other leaders and their discussion topics 
include Dr. Lawrence Irving Stell, Tallahassee, Fla., 
rededication; Dr. Manford Gutzke, Columbia 
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Theological Seminary, Bible hour; Dr. Alex. Bat- 
chelor, Board of Church Extension, home missions 
and Negro work; Dr. R. T. Gillespie, III, Board of 
World Missions, world missions; Dr. Marshall Scott 
Woodson, president, Flora Macdonald College, 
what we believe; Mrs. Marshall Scott Woodson, Red 
Springs, N. C., Young Adult organization, local, 
presbytery, and synod; Dr. Joseph M. Gettys, A.T.S., 
Richmond, Va., studying and teaching the Bible; 
Mrs. Arnold S. Nash, Chapel Hill, N. C., prepara- 
tion for marriage; Dr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., and Miss 
Bessie C. Lewis, Richmond, Va., recreation. The 
planning committee is still making an effort to 
secure a leader for “Making a Go of Marriage.” 
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This article is the first in a series of four articles depicting the 
problems confronting Protestants in Europe today and how 


they are being solved 


Protestantism in Bel glum 


By DR. A. R. WARNSHUIS * 


PROTESTANTS in Belgium are an isolated 

minority. The Roman Catholic Church domi- 

nates the general situation. In Flanders espe- 
cially the influence of the priests is very great. The 
Roman Catholic Christian People’s Party can count 
on forty-five to fifty-five per cent of the votes at 
every election. The flourishing Roman Catholic uni- 
versity of Louvain, the boarding schools, and the 
church press greatly influence public opinion. 

On the other hand, the religious culture of the 
people does not receive much attention, not even 
from their own priests. In a census every other 
question is asked except one pertaining to religion, 
and an honest statistical statement of the un- 
churched has never been ventured. In Roman 
Catholic lands this is often the case. Because in the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, Protestant- 
ism is never considered an alternative; a breach 
with the church always signifies militant atheism. 
The present-day issues that awaken passionate in- 
terest, as, for example, the return of the king, or the 
subsidizing of private schools, are never debated 
upon their own merits, but are always considered 
as subordinate points in the never-ending struggle 
to reduce or to justify the influence of the church 
upon public life. 

At the time of the separation of Belgium from 
the Netherlands in 1830, it was barely possible to 
speak of any Protestant life in these southern prov- 
inces. So it is the more remarkable that the Protes- 
tants now, in spite of their numerical weakness 
(about one per cent of the population), hold a 
morally strong position. There is little anti-Protes- 
tant action, but rather the opposite. This is espe- 
cially true among those for whom Roman Catholi- 
cism has lost its spiritual value, and who are 
friendly towards Protestantism. 

Legally Belgium recognizes the complete equality 
of the churches. Whether or not this toleration is 





5 * Formerly the Executive Vice-President of Church World Service, 
nc. 
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credited to the Roman Catholics or is maintained 


in spite of them, the reality is a fact. Religious in- 
struction in the higher schools, religious work in 
the army, representation at all official ceremonies, 
everything is done on the basis of completely equal 
rights. However, this does not mean that any re- 
ligious contact between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches can be assumed. On the con- 
trary, whenever the Roman Catholic press pays any 
attention to Protestantism, this is done to make plain 
to the reader that Protestants are nothing more than 
a number of mutually antagonistic sects. 

It must be frankly admitted that the weakness in 
the Protestant situation in Belgium is in part the 
result of division. Fortunately it is now possible to 
speak of a measure of co-operation in a federation, 
which is a consequence of contact with the ecumeni- 
cal movement that centers in Geneva. The two 
largest groups are the “Alliance of the Protestant 
Evangelical Churches of Belgium” and the “‘Mission- 
ary Churches.” The first is a state church in the 
sense that a large part of the financial support is 
provided by the state. Except for these financial 
relations, these churches are completely free. Some 
contact with the churches in the Netherlands is 
maintained, and a number of their ministers have 
come from Holland. The Missionary Churches in- 
clude those aided by the American Methodists and 
those supported by “S.I.L.O.,” a missionary society 
in Holland. Due to exchange restrictions that pre- 
vented the transfer of money from the Netherlands, 
S.I.L.O. has asked for and has received considerable 
aid from the American churches given through 
Church World Service. Much of this missionary 
work is located in the Walloon provinces, and a 
considerable number of the ministers and evange- 
lists are Swiss. Some financial aid also comes from 
Switzerland. Union of the churches has seemed im- 
possible up till now, because the Missionary 
Churches do not want any connection with the 
State. 

The Belgium Protestants believe that they now 
confront a great evangelistic opportunity if they can 
overcome a number of difficulties. 
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In Belgium, Protestantism is still considered to be 
an import of foreign origin. The Protestant churches 
have not yet ventured to assume the financial bur- 
den of supporting a theological seminary of their 
own; but the disturbing fact is not that their min- 
isters have been trained in the Netherlands or in 
Switzerland or in Paris or in Strasbourg, but that 
they are themselves foreigners. There are hardly 
any native Belgian clergy in the Protestant churches. 

As a consequence of historical developments, 
Protestantism is not rooted in the country districts, 
but continues to be principally a city fad. The 
opposition of the priests in the past, especially in 
Flanders, has made it difficult to contact the rural 
people. Moreover, in the cities the Protestants are 
scattered and distances make church going difficult. 
In Antwerp and Brussels it costs a family of four 
at least three or four guilders to go to church. 

The most serious difficulty is the isolation of the 


Protestants. They have no real part in Belgian 
political or cultural life. It is not that any actual 
handicaps are experienced, but the simple fact of 
being a Protestant places one in a different position 
and relationship in whatever is undertaken. 

All these circumstances emphasize the importance 
of well-considered assistance to and co-operation 
with the Belgian churches. The development of 
“Benelux” suggests closer relationships with the 
churches in the Netherlands, which at the same time 
would assist the real Belgian character of these 
churches to find expression in continuing responsi- 
bilities in cultural and political developments. ‘The 
missionary opportunities call for assistance from 
the American churches, but again that assistance 
must be given in such ways as will encourage the 
development of native initiative and responsibility. 
Such aid can probably be best given through Church 
World Service and the World Council of Churches. 





As I See China 


(Continued from page 1517) 


“Watchman, tell us of the night”? I make no 
prophecy. Anything may happen tomorrow—the 
best or the worst. It is possible that a few mis- 
sionaries may be able to get to China by the autumn 
of 1950. They will be selected for their adaptability 
and patience in facing the new situation. If this is 
impossible, then let our missionaries, new and old, 
Stay as close to China as they can, ready to enter 
the minute the door swings open. Such has been 
our strategy in the past. When China was closed 
to the early pioneers in 1807-1827, they started work 
in such cities on the fringe of China as Malacca, 
Macao, and Canton. In 1900 missionaries took re- 
fuge in Japan; in 1911 in Shanghai; during 1927 
in Korea. Now some are in Formosa and in Japan. 

We must not take too seriously the day by day 
events. Take the long view. The Chinese, even the 
Communists, have some sense. Time is a great cor- 
rector of false ideologies. Russia cannot give China 
the trade she so desperately needs. Only America 
and Britain can do that. Indoctrinating 450 mil- 
lion people is a far harder task than poisoning 
the minds of the few millions of the satellite coun- 
tries. There are signs that the new doctrines are 
being diluted. 

But our hope is not in the arm of flesh nor in 
governments. The Church in America must not be 
discouraged. Let us imitate the faith of our fellow 
Christians in China. Latourette has the right word 
for the Church down the ages—“The Unquench- 
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able Light.” The Church in China is making history 
today, worthy to be compared with any chapter 
since Pentecost—an undiscouraged and an undis- 
courageable Church. 


Will Your Daughter Make 
a Good Wife? 


(Continued from page 167) 


vinced if she has, there before her very eyes, an il- 
lustration in her own mother of what a good wife 
and a good mother can be. 

And finally, every girl must know that human 
strength is limited, human potentialities frail and 
finite. That will lead her to the heart’s sure knowing 
that she will need God in her life, and prayer. You 
cannot explain prayer to your daughter. But neither 
can you explain electricity, which she will use in her 
home, plugging in a socket and bringing into her 
house that mystery that illumines the dark corners 
and makes the house of her habitation more livable. 


Just because she cannot understand what electricity 


is, she would be foolish to walk in darkness. You 
cannot explain prayer to her, but you can help her 
to understand that wives and mothers plug in their 
mortal personalities to a Source of power that they 
cannot understand . . . and become more tolerant, 
more gentle, more gracious, more successful as cre- 
ators of family living. 

And that brings us back to the wisest words ever 
spoken, words which we do well to repeat to our 
daughters who stand at the threshold of the great 
adventure of wifehood: “In the beginning God”! 
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“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

“For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved.” 


“For God So Loved the World’ 


. In the Church year 1950-1951, this page tation John 3:16-17, which has been set to 
will carry meditations on some portions of music by John Stainer, who is also the com- 
the Scripture which have been set to music poser of the great oratorio, “The Crucifixion.” 
and have come to be known as some of the Human words are weak when we try to in- 
great anthems of the Church. For the first terpret this heart of all God’s truth. Let the 
of the series, and in this month when we cele- Word, which is its own best interpreter, speak 
brate the Resurrection of our Lord, it seems to your heart interpreting the meaning of 
fitting that we use as the basis of our medi- these words: 


The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love: therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee. ...In this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him. ... He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. ... But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. 


—Jeremiah 31:3; I John 4:9; Psalm 103:10; Romans 5:8. 


Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.... He hath poured out his 
soul unto death: and he was numbered with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors. ...Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were 
healed... . For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 

—John 1:29; Isaiah 53:12; I Peter 2:24; II Corinthians 5:21. 


The wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. ... All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. ... Where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound. ... For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: 
it is the sift of God....If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
te cleanse us from all unrighteousness. ... Wherefore he is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him. 

—Romans 6:23; 3:23; 5:20; Ephesians 2:8; I John 1:9; Hebrews 7:25. 


Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: But in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. ... Whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed. For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon him, For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. ... By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. ... For ye are 
all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. ... There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

—Acts 10:34-35; Romans 10:11-13; I Corinthians 12:13; Galatians 3:26, 28. 


Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propiti- 
ation for our sins. ... And we have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world. 

—I John 4:10, 14. 








Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 
I John 4:11. 
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The kind of education needed today places its chief emphasis 


upon moral and spiritual values, and at the same time thinks 


in world terms 


What Kind 


of Education? 


ERE on my desk is a striking article on the 

atomic bomb by the president of a great 

university. He does not believe that there is 
any material defense against these bombs. The 
only defense that he sees lies in education and more 
education, especially the kind that teaches men 
and women to think in world terms. 

We do need that kind of education, but we need 
more than that. Education alone will never save 
the world from the atomic bomb or anything else. 
The kind of education that is needed today is an 
education which places its chief emphasis upon 
moral and spiritual values, and at the same time 
thinks in world terms. 

The great need of the hour is for Christian edu- 
cation. The various religious denominations have 
many Church-related colleges which can begin at 
once to exalt Christian and ethical ideals in their 
application to world problems as they have never 
done before. Our Christian colleges seem to have 
come to the Kingdom for just such a time as this. 

To name some of the things that our Church- 
related institutions can do along Christian lines: 

1. First of all, they can insist that every member 
of the board of trustees must be an out-and-out 
Christian. Trustees have a great deal more to do 
in shaping the policies and ideals of an institution 
than most people suppose. 

2. Church-related institutions can and should 
insist that every member of the faculty be an active 
Christian. In looking into the record of a prospec- 
tive professor, the Church-related college should 
ask as a minimum: Does he know his subject? Can 
he teach it? Will his influence in the classroom and 





* Davidson, North Carolina. President Emeritus of Davidson 
College. 
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on the campus be positively Christian? It makes 
a difference whether the man who teaches history 
feels that he is unfolding God’s plan for His world, 
or whether he feels that he is living in a purely 
chaotic world. But the biggest difference that a 
Christian faculty makes is to be found in the lives 
and personalities of its members. The place of 
personality in education has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. 

g. A Church-related college can select its stu- 
dents with the greatest care. It can lay especial 
emphasis upon moral and Christian character as 
a requirement for entrance. The student body 
exerts a tremendous influence upon a young man 
or woman during the four college years. 

4. The Church-related college can have required 
courses in the English Bible and Christian ethics. 
No education should be considered complete with- 
out a knowledge of the Bible and the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion. 

5. The Church-related college can have required 
chapel services. In addition to its spiritual values, 
a required chapel service every day serves as a 
unifying experience in the student body. 

By these and other similar influences and proces- 
ses, the Christian college seeks to make the Chris- 
tian religion a part of the very warp and woof of 
the education of young people, instead of regarding 
it as something to be superimposed upon a secular 
education. 

In this way the Christian college is trying to 
prepare young men and women for Christian leader- 
ship in the Church, in the State, and in all the 
callings of life. 

If I had one word of advice to give to the Chris- 
tian people of America in this atomic age, it 
would be that we should stand by our Christian 
colleges and support them with our prayers, our 
patronage, and our money more earnestly than 
we have ever done before. 


By 
WALTER L. LINGLE* 
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Top to bottom: New sanctuary, Palma 
Ceia Church, Tampa; New Le Jeune 
Presbyterian Church, Miami; Sanctuary, 
First Church, Miami Springs. 
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“Florida is growing by leaps and bounds. It is estimated that 
more than 250,000 new residents will settle in Florida during 
the year. This offers a tremendous challenge to the Home Mis- 
sion forces of our Church. There are numbers of growing towns 
that need the ministry of our Church, and numbers of the 
counties have no Presbyterian Church.” 


“Florida Is 
Growing by Leaps 


and Bounds” 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


The Committee on Home Missions made the above statement 
in its report to the Synod of Florida in session in St. Petersburg 
last fall. 

St. Johns Presbytery jumped to the head of the list of total 
membership among the presbyteries of the Church in the 1948- 
49 church year, having a total of 25,061 members in her sixty- 
nine churches. This put the Presbyterians in St. Johns Presby- 
tery on their mettle, and one said, “We are just starting. Now 
that we are out in front, none will pass us.” 

Be that as it may, every evidence in St. Johns Presbytery points 
to a new zeal for church extension in her home mission enterprise. 
Under the leadership of Rev. A. R. Larrick, of Plant City, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Home Missions and Stated Clerk of St. Johns 
Presbytery, a church-building promotion project has attained 
outstanding results. 

Starting five years ago, along with the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Emergency plan, this presbytery looked to her immediate 
needs and set to work toward achievement. The main objective 
has always been to carry the Church out to the people. 

“Out to the people” is a meaningful phrase in St. Johns Presby- 
tery, as it has become meaningful all over the South during 
these recent years of population shifting. The outlying areas of 
virtually every city have been divided into block after block of 
residential lots. Frequently one directing a survey of the new 
homes will say, “All this has just been developed. Two years ago 
nothing was here at all.” The visitor looks out, far and wide, 
to see lovely little homes in delicate pastel colors. Shrubbery 





* Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 
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grows so quickly that each house has beautifully 
arranged and landscaped grounds. What is of 
greater interest to the Church is that the young 
couples who have moved in are raising families, 
so there are children in these homes. 

Dr. Larrick directs attention to the fact that 
beyond all that may be seen and all that may be 
said in regard to church extension in St. Johns 
Presbytery is the realization that God surely is 
blessing the labors of His own in this presbytery. 
He said, “Let us thank God for these opportunities 
of service, and that He has so graciously blessed 
our labors here, and then strive with His help to 
make the new church year richer in service and 
more fruitful in achievements.” 

St. Johns Presbytery received into the Church 
over fifty per cent more additions, both by profes- 
sion of faith and by church letter, than any other 
presbytery in the General Assembly in 1948-49. 
The total number received on profession was 991, 
while 2,440 joined by certificate. At that time the 
presbytery set a goal to receive 5,000 additions in 
the church year which has just closed, so the statis- 
tics for 1949-50 are being compiled and scanned 
with great interest. Dr. Larrick points out that St. 
Johns Presbytery has more members of the Church 
than any of the following synods: Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missiouri, Oklahoma, and Snede- 
cor Memorial. The presbytery was not working for 
the distinction of being the largest. Rather, local 
churches were bending every effort to fulfill the ob- 
jective of carrying the Church out to the people. 
The job ahead is vast, and undoubtedly the mem- 
bership will increase as new churches are estab- 
lished in new areas. 

Indeed, it is pointed out that scarcely is a new 
church completed before it seems too small to 
meet the needs. Sunday-school buildings have been 
added, or plans made to expand church plants; 
for there still are people not reached. 

The Rev. Luther Price has been called from 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, to serve as City Missionary in Miami. His 
main work will be to survey the area of greater 
Miami as to church needs. Pans are to proceed with 
the establishment of churches in surveyed areas. 

Dr. M. E. Melvin, at one time Secretary of 
Stewardship in the General Assembly, and of later 
years Home Mission secretary in Oklahoma City, 
was called to Melbourne some months ago, to 
establish a new church. Even before the location of 
the new church edifice was chosen, the church was 
established, with great zeal to grow. 

More than a score of new churches were aided 
in their efforts to provide church facilities for new 
people in the last year; but strangely enough, most 
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of the churches receiving financial assistance got 
off to a good start on their own. One outstanding 
example is the Lakeview Presbyterian Church of 
St. Petersburg, organized a little more than a year 
ago with sixty-eight members. Its membership was 
170 at the end of its first year. The Rev. W. D. 
Kramer, pastor, who serves also as assistant pastor 
with Dr. Alton H. Glasure of the First Church, 
predicts that this time next year Lakeview will 
have more than 350 members, will be free of debt, 
and off on its own financially. Indeed, in the first 
year, a church was built at a cost of $42,000 and 
had only an $8,000 debt. 

In Tampa, six churches are hard at work com- 
pleting building projects at a total cost of something 
more than a half million dollars. ‘The enormous 
and well-equipped new educational plant of the 
First Church, Tampa, where Dr. J. B. Dickson is 
pastor, is a worthy example of what can be done. 
Here the Sunday-school enrollment is reaching to- 
ward 1,000, and to meet the needs for teaching 
purposes and for recreational opportunities, the 
educational plant has been provided. 

Rev. F. L. Elvery, pastor of Homestead Presby- 
terian Church, below Miami, points out the need 
for a larger sanctuary, and ground is provided on 
the church property for the building. Near Home- 
stead is one of the migrant workers’ camps, and 
church extension work to some degree reaches out 
to serve these people. 

Dr. J. C. Pelgrim, pastor of the First Church at 
Miami Springs, is able to point to a new and 
greatly needed educational building which has 
been erected at small cost, since much of the ma- 
terial for building and some of the labor was 
furnished. 

This same thing is true in the building of a new 
church and educational building at Covenant 
Church, in the outskirts of Fort Lauderdale. This 
church was established through the efforts of the 
Bethany Church, Fort Lauderdale, of which the 
Rev. H. L. Love is pastor. The men of Covenant 
work on their building at night and it has rapidly 
taken form with every hope for early summer oc- 
cupation. Dr. M. S. Avery is busy with a new church 
near Uleta, where he served as stated supply. His 
new project is located in a most attractive new- 
home area, and is expected to develop rapidly into 
a new church. 

The Rev. Hugh Hamilton, whose record for 
church extension in Gaffney, S. C., was outstanding, 
went to Orlando in 1949 and is serving two new 
churches: Grace Covenant, organized in 1947 with 
31 members; and the John Knox Church, organized 
in 1949. The first of these more than doubled its 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Having greeted the early missionaries with shot- 
guns, this church now observes its 


Twentieth Anniversary 


' HE Presbyterian Church of Varginha, Brazil, 
"T ceteoratea the twentieth anniversary of its 

organization with a simple but beautiful 
ceremony at the evening service Sunday, November 
6, 1949. Before the coming of Dr. and Mrs. Horace 
Allyn, the Gospel had been preached here once or 
twice by itinerant preachers. On one of these oc- 
casions some townspeople with shotguns were lying 
in wait on the outskirts of town to kill the minister 
and his companion as they passed by, but one of the 
more progressive citizens heard about their plan 
and dissuaded them in time to save the lives of the 
ministers. 

In 1921 the Varginha station was established, 
and Dr. Allyn in the capacity of minister of the 
Gospel and Christian physician brought healing to 
the souls and bodies of the people of Varginha. He 
and Mrs. Allyn established a school and began 
preparing the soil for the sowing of seed that would 
produce future harvests. Dr. Frank F. Baker fol- 
lowed Dr. Allyn as missionary pastor of the grow- 
ing congregation. Rev. A. S. Maxwell lived here 
for a short time, also. 

On November 3, 1929, under the pastorate of 
Rev. A. L. Davis, the church was organized with 
two elders and one deacon. During these twenty 
years the work has been richly blessed. Only re- 
cently Miss Marchant, who came to teach in the 
school during that first year, recalled how she and 
her cook were often the only people present at 
Sunday school. Sometimes one of the school boys 
swelled the crowd to three. This boy who liked to 
come to Sunday school was the son of a lady who 





* Missionary to Varginha, Brazil. 


By EDITH FOSTER* 


subsequently made her profession of faith and so 
became the first evangelical Christian there. The 
present membership is 110. Nearly twice that num- 
ber have been received into the Church since its 
organization. 

The congregation with the help of the Board of 
World Missions, erected a splendid building which 
was completed and dedicated in 1932 and is still 
adequate for the present congregation. In the 
early days the evangelical school was used by the 
congregation for services. Now the school uses the 
religious education department for its classes on 
weekdays. 

During Mr. Davis’ furlough in 1937, the church 
had a Brazilian pastor. When the church was made 
a member of the Brazilian Presbytery in 1947, it 
was put in care of the present pastor, Rev. Mario 
Barbasa. This very efficient young man is Stated 
Clerk of the South Minas Presbytery. During five 
years previous he was treasurer. He has been one 
of the trustees of the Campinas Seminary. He is 
the presbytery’s delegate to synod and a member of 
a synodical committee. Recently, he has edited a 
monthly newspaper, the Christian Herald, which 
serves as a medium for answering the attacks made 
on our work by the enemies of the Gospel. 

This church, with the help of the Church in 
the States, has bought a large house, formerly a 
private hospital, and made it into apartments. The 
minister lives in one and the other three are rented. 
As the church had to go into debt to purchase this 
property, there was a special offering, amounting 
to about $200, at the anniversary service. 


The Varginha Church and its congregation. 
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AGAIN— Whither Now? 


April 1950-1951 


“What is the coming year? It is a door, By which 
we reach new fields 

Of service for our God and fellowman; A door by 
which we can explore 

Wide spheres of usefulness our world to bless 

And reap the sheaves God’s Word of witness yields.” 

We borrow the title from a prayer in March 
Presbyterian Women. April of each year brings 
a sense of keen expectancy as the Women of the 
Church await the releasing of new material for 
study. There is no question about it, the world is 
“psychology conscious” today. Many things are 
being done to create and pave the way for normal 
reactions to every phase of living. The things with 
which we come in contact and handle have a marked 
influence upon us. Can you turn the “mental clock” 
back to the days when you were a child? If so, 
do you remember what it was that first attracted 
you to a book? Yes,—that’s right—the color. Even 
before you had any opportunity to find out what 
was on the inside you usually chose the book by 
color. Therefore, we might conclude that many 
good things in life are first noticed because of a 
pleasing appearance. The new materials for the 
Women of the Church for 1950-1951 should prove, 
at least, a small part of such psychology. 

It is agreed that we are living in an “age of 
color” and certainly the rainbow has been copied 
when it comes to the “new dresses” of our materials. 
But the attractive outside is indeed the least im- 
portant. The contents far surpass those of any 
previous year. Those who in the past might have 
felt the provided material of insufficient interest to 
hold their women are urged to give it a fair trial 
this year. Let us list for you the study books: 

The Guidebook for the Presbyterian Woman 

(for every woman) 

Great Bible Prayers (for circle Bible study) 

Now! (for general programs) 

The Superiority of the Christian Religion (Stu- 

dies in Hebrews for the intensive Bible study) 
The Handbooks have taken on a very up-to-date 
look: a larger size, in order to print in larger type 
(for easier reading!), and a “rainbow” of colors! 
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Each one contains information regarding the or- 
ganization according to the new plan of our General 
Assembly. (Effective April 1, 1950.) 

Several new leaflets on various phases of our 
work have taken their places in the Catalogue of 
Publications, and it is urged that our women be- 
come familiar with the Catalogue (it is free, you 
know). The Catalogue will also reveal quite a few 
new tracts. Many of our women tell us that these 
tracts are delightful for enclosure in letters to close 
friends, to casual friends, and especially in packages 
for overseas and interchurch aid. 

The officers (and especially that “brand new” 
group—Committee Chairmen) will have special 
packets prepared for them as in the past. 

The revised leaflet, ‘Some Reading Suggestions,” 
carries a listing of what the “well-read woman” 
reads and one book listed is A Time for Greatness, 
by Herbert Agar. A brief annotation reads, “It 
shows that history demands of America an especial 
greatness at this time.” Do you not agree that just 
living today demands an especial greatness? There 
is only one Source from which to get that greatness, 
and the materials for this year’s study attempt to 
show the way to that Source. 

It is an acknowledged fact that no one set of 
programs has ever been prepared that will fit the 
need of every group “as is.” Therefore, it is wise 
for our women to be familiar with the materials 
in order to make such adaptations as are necessary. 

The year will embrace the two major emphases 
of the Program of Progress for the year 1950-51— 
evangelism and stewardship. The challenge to the 
local church is to reach out to the people who are 
out of the Church. Women can play a real part in 
this. The new emphasis on stewardship will be to 
prepare for the completion of the five-year financial 
and spiritual goals of the Program of Progress. 
Women can exert real influence here, too! 

And, so, with hopeful anticipation of the use of 
all the new materials to His glory and with the 
prayer that each piece of literature will carry a 
message and a blessing to some person, we say— 
Happy New Church Year! 
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WE ARE HAPPY TO PRESENT— 


Parliamentary Law Textbook 


As eye-catching as the new spring styles in your 
favorite shop window! Need we say more? The 
revised textbook on parliamentary law by Narcissa 
Tayloe Shawhan has just come from the John 
Knox Press. The women of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States have been eagerly awaiting 
this announcement. 

This revision is dedicated to the memory of the 
author who gave so freely of her knowledge and 
charm during her lifetime. The new book catches 
more than ever Mrs. Shawhan’s firm belief about 
parliamentary law when she said, “You have a 
subject which is most worthy. Learn to deliver it 
worthily!” 2 

The original dignity of the contents has been 
enhanced in the up-to-date treatment with not a 
fundamental sacrificed. Believing that the book 
had a much wider field of service, all references 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


which made it strictly a “Presbyterian” affair were 
eliminated. Now the book stands ready to serve 
any organization—church or club. 

The Christian courtesy which Mrs. Shawhan felt 
so necessary in parliamentary procedure remains 
indelibly imprinted throughout the pages. To our 
Presbyterian constituency we offer the Parliamentary 
Law Texibook* with the hope that Narcissa Tayloe 
Shawhan will ever remain bright in our memories 
as one of the nation’s great parliamentarians. While 
she belonged to us in Church affiliation, she never 
limited her service but served wherever her knowl- 
edge was needed. We hope her book will continue 
to serve as well. 

Mrs. Ben Knox 
Board of Woman’s Work 


* Price, $1.00. 





“And all things, whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.”—Matthew 21:22 


God wants men and women out of whom self and the world have gone—who have turned unto Him 
perfect hearts that He might fulfill to them the promises He has made in prayer. 


Let us include in our intercession this month the 
following: 
Thanksgiving for this new year in the life of our 
Church, its doors opening upon limitless possibili- 
ties, its days waiting to be filled with joyous service. 


That the pre-Easter week be a time of life en- 
richment for us all, a time of fellowship with our 
Lord by which we learn the way to power and 
radiant living for Him. 


That we leave behind all sin, slothfulness, in- 
difference, and each day discharge a part of the 
task entrusted to us; that we have the heart to be 
what God would have us be and to do what he 
would have us do. . 


That Christian education be sought by our 
Church young people and our Christian colleges 
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given the support they deserve from our Church 
and our Church homes. 


That the leaders in our work this new Church 
year learn the secret of linking their weakness with 
God’s almighty power and be in truth co-laborers 
with Him in the world-wide task entrusted to them. 


That those in places of authority be constrained 
by God’s Spirit to consider the needs of all men 
everywhere as they cast their votes in decisions that 
will affect human life. 


That where Christians live—where you and I 
live—we shall seek to create a community that is 
patterned after God’s ideal for His Kingdom; that 
we shall seek in all things to have the mind of Christ 
and to do the will of our Father. 
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A Call From China 


By MARGARET SELL* 


“Far be it from me that I should sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray for you.” + I Samuel 12:23 


ORE than fifteen years ago, God laid His 
M hand on a young Chinese girl, and called 


her into His service. The ensuing years 
brought severe testings to Miss Li, a long siege with 
tuberculosis, the death of loved ones, financial in- 
security, fears and uncertainty under the Japanese 
war machine. Then relentlessly developed a tumor 
of the throat which laid a vise-like grip on her 
vocal cords, filling her with apprehension, hinder- 
ing her evangelistic work, and causing a physical 
discomfort from which she was never free. 

Last fall with sudden unexpectedness came the 
Communist armies into her city. With character- 
istic pattern, the occupation was peaceful and 
orderly. Mob confusion was ended; courtesy was 
the order of the day, and fears, to a slight degree, 
were dispelled. But again with characteristic pat- 
tern, the situation began slowly to change. It was 
whispered about that the infamous ‘People’s 
Trials” were soon to begin. The disgruntled “have- 
nots” began to make accusations against those who 
had not satisfied their greed in distributing relief 
supplies. Lies were bruited about against innocent 
people, and arrests were made by the Communist 
police. As if through a Divine warning, the feeling 
came to Miss Li that she should leave her home 
and take refuge by hiding. This she did. The next 
day the policemen came to arrest and question her 
on false charges. But God had hidden her, and 
soon she was able to escape with friends to a place 
still held by the Chinese government. 


* Missionary in Gifu, Japan. 
+ This and other Scripture quotations from the American 


Standard Version are copyrighted, 1929, by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and are used by permission. 
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At work in a Chinese hospital today. 


“All things work together for good to them that 
love God.” This flight led her to a skillful surgeon 
who removed the throat tumor, diagnosing it as 
benign, and once more she was able to carry on her 
work for the Kingdom. 

Through all of her troubles in all the past years, 
never one word of compaint has been heard, nor 
has there been the slightest faltering of faith in 
the assurance that all has been according to His 
“good, and acceptable, and perfect, will.” 

Miss Li is a product of the Church in China. It 
is because of her, and the many others like her, 
that one is able to believe that God’s Church Tri- 
umphant will come through the time of testing 
and that the “gates of hell shall not triumph 
against her.”” Just before the city fell into the hands 
of the Communists, Miss Li wrote: 

“. .. After this letter I do not know whether 
there will be another opportunity for our letters 
to pass, so today, no matter what happens, I wish 
to write. 

“We could not continue in the country. The 
days when we are to eat bitterness are right now 
before our eyes. Nevertheless, it is God’s good will. 
We shall just wait till days of light and understand- 
ing come. This is the day of tribulation. . . . The 
Chinese people have sinned and cannot escape 
punishment. I believe that God’s children are 
prepared. Please ask each one of our Western 
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friends to pray for us. There are times when we 
are very weak. We look at the situation and we are 
filled with fear. I hope that your prayers will guard 
us. 

“As I write this letter to you, everything is in 
confusion. I cannot write again, nor can I write 
again to Mrs. R. Please send my 
greetings to her and tell her the recent news of 
me. Ask her to pray. We here are trusting abso- 
lutely in your intercessory prayers for us. I have 
no hope whatever for China. I am simply asking 
God for grace. 

“We are prepared to do manual labor in the 
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Will Your Son Make a Good Husband? 


future to earn our living. It will be difficult to 
make a living from evangelistic work. We are ready 
to do physical labor and at the same time preach. 

“The hearts of all the people outside are filled 
with terror. Most likely we shall not be able to con- 
tinue living here, for the buildings are so large that 
they are certain to be used to quarter troops. If 
we cannot stay here, we are preparing to go to the 
home of a former schoolmate. Please rest your 
heart about everything. God is able to protect and 
look after us. As in the past, He has rescued us out 
of evil and danger, even so He is able to do in the 
future.” 





(Continued from page 164) 


nity clubs. Double dates and dates that involve ac- 
tivity are desirable, too. Entertain “the gang” 
frequently in your own home, and arrange outdoor 
parties for them—skating, swimming, and bicycle 
parties, hikes and scavenger hunts. Food should be 
simple but sufficient, and of the sort boys and girls 
like—hamburgers, wieners, soft drinks, potato 
chips. Get to know your son’s friends, and welcome 
girls as heartily as you do boys. You will be repaid 
many times over for any trouble you may be caused 
to make things pleasant and attractive for them. 

Dating when properly guided has vital educa- 
tional and social functions. It broadens a boy’s ex- 
perience, and increases his skill in adjusting to 
others. It greatly reduces his emotional excitement 
on meeting girls and enhances his ability to judge 
them objectively and sensibly. Not the least ad- 
vantage is that it adds to his prestige with his mates 
and increases his own self-respect. And last but by 
no means least, it gives him a wider choice for a 
mate. 

Of course, during adolescence you must expect 
some of these boy and girl friendships to develop 
into love affairs. Are you prepared to cope with 
these first romances? Teasing and poking fun at a 
boy are both undesirable, and may do either of two 
things—make him so self-conscious that he will be 
unable to make normal adjustments with girls or 
serve as hothouse forcing of emotional growth. 
Teach your boy to respect puppy love for the future 
fellowship it promises. Use every means you can to 
keep before his eyes the beauty and sacredness of 
the ultimate goal of love. You will help him, and 
you, too, will be helped, to see the beauty in these 
early love affairs, for first loves usually contain some, 
if not all, of the fine qualities of mature love. 

Be ready at all times to listen to your son’s con- 
fidences and respect them. Teen-agers want to talk 
to older people about their relationships with their 
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friends and to confide in a sympathetic listener. 
Where they are thwarted and too often censured, 
they shy away from this much-needed outlet. Grad- 
ually your boy will begin to evaluate his experiences 
and from these evaluations to form his own code. 

But in guiding your son’s course through adoles- 
cence, you must be careful not to impose your will 
upon him. If you have not long since done so, now 
is definitely the time to cut the apron strings. An 
overstrong attachment to his mother may seriously 
handicap a boy’s chances for success in marriage. He 
may grow into manhood so emotionally tied to 
her that he will be incapable of transferring his love 
to his wife, and he will be constantly seeking in her 
not a mate but a mother substitute. 

Of course, a woman’s main business in life is in 
most cases her family, and when she sees her chil- 
dren slipping away, she is likely to become panicky. 
It takes tremendous courage to let go of what has 
been so much a part of one’s life for so long, but it 
must be done. The same applies to fathers, though 
not so commonly. During these years they will need 
more often to lift the thumb. For frequently fear of 
dad, whether well-founded or not, can be a serious 
threat to a boy’s future marital happiness, and pre- 
vent him from ever reaching his fullest emotional 
stature. 

If parents have interests of their own and if their 
relationship to each other is sound, they will re- 
joice in their son’s emancipation. They will also 
realize that some of the richest years of their lives 
are ahead in their new togetherness. For let our 
sons go we must. Once they reach adolescence, we 
must trust them to use their own wings. They must 
have freedom to make mistakes and correct them 
themselves. And we must be willing to stand on the 
sidelines and give them help only when necessary. 
Their ways will not be ours, but what we have given 
them through the years will serve to guide them. 
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Ground-breaking ceremony for new building, October 26, 1949. 


The Miracle on Waverly Road 


E like to think of this chapter in the life 

W of our church in Kingsport, ‘Tennessee, as 

the Miracle on Waverly Road. 

From the beginning the members of the Waverly 
Road Church have wanted to back up their thanks 
to God by returning a tithe to Him. In 1946-47, the 
first year of organization, the average contribution 
per member was over $130.00, of which $14.00 per 
member went into benevolences. This was con- 
sidered very good as the average contribution to 
benevolences per member in the Presbytery was 
$10.00. The best part of it was that this represented 
the thanks of a large part of the congregation, as 
there were and are no families of means. 

In mid-1947 the Sunday school exceeded the 
designed capacity of the building, and while the 
building debt was not yet paid, it was evident that 
an expanded plant would soon be needed. On 
October 12, 1947, the church building was dedi- 
cated. The entire cost of the church property was 
paid through a grant of $4500.00 from the Home 
Mission Emergency Fund, contributions from the 
parent First Presbyterian Church of Kingsport, 
liberal gifts from interested friends, and sacrificial 





* Pastor of the Waverly Road Presbyterian Church, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 
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giving on the part of the congregation of Waverly 
Road. Throughout that year additional improve- 
ments were made but an effort to start an expan- 
sion program failed. Church membership had in- 
creased to eighty:ttwo by April, 1948, and while 
contributions continued at over $100.00 per mem- 
ber, 57% of the church budget went to the ministry 
of worship, and with 12% going to benevolences 
little was left. The Sunday school continued to grow 
however, and the need became more pressing. Then 
in September, 1948, Waverly Road lost its pastor, 
Rev. Marion Currie. This turned out to be a bless- 
ing in disguise as it brought the members to realize 
that possibly they had left the job too much up to 
their pastor. The realization that the entire job 
was theirs united the membership and with the 
help of supply preachers the work continued to 
grow. This included the frequent help of Dr. 
R. T. L. Liston of King College and numerous 
others. 

By the spring of 1949 the Sunday school was bulg- 
ing at the seams. Our attendance averaged 50% 
over the designed capacity of the building and 
something had to be done. But how? There was 
only $150.00 in the building fund. Various im- 
provements to the chapel had consumed all pos- 
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sible savings. A new pastor, Rev. John MacKinnon, 
was coming in June. A building committee was 
appointed to consider how a program might be 
financed. They prepared a brochure entitled “he 
Challenge for Growth” in which the aim was set 
for a one-story 30’ x 50’ addition which would 
double the floor area. The proposed cost was esti- 
mated at $20,000.00 with $10,000.00 to be raised be- 
fore starting. This was considered far beyond their 
means. Many members felt a $10,000.00 total cost 
would be more realistic. After prayerful considera- 
tion the above proposal was accepted as a tenta- 
tive goal. Letters were sent to all members asking 
their approval and comments and also asking how 
much they could give to a building program over 
and above their normal pledge to the operational 
budget. 

But first the operational budget had to be secured. 
It was set at $7,600.00 and the every member canvass 
was held as usual. It was completely pledged by 39 
out of the 42 church families in the allocated two 
weeks. ‘Then another canvass was held requesting 
the same members to make a pledge to the build- 
ing fund. These families pledged an additional 
$4,300.00 with $450.00 in outright gifts. This repre- 
sented total pledges of over $140.00 per member, or 
$290.00 per family. Thus our members began 
wholeheartedly the building program. An appeal 
was made to the parent First Presbyterian Church, 
and by June go our fund had grown to $7,616.85 in 
cash and pledges—a very gratifying amount indi- 
cating the desire of our people to share in God's 
work. All the members wished to go ahead as 
rapidly as possible even though the addition was 
now estimated to cost $25,000.00. 

However, delays crept into the picture. As our 
plans became more detailed, it was discovered that 
we had not planned sufficiently for the future. The 
$25,000.00 addition would merely take care of the 
current membership, and our community was grow- 
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Sunday school is over. 
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ing. With a prayer our goals were raised again to 
make the addition two stories high. One big reason 
favoring the second story was that the one floor 
would not provide a sufficiently large area for fel- 
lowship meetings, which are a large part of our 
church life. The enlarged building, estimated to 
cost $35,000.00, was then approved by those same 
members who eight months before were fearful of 
our ability to undertake a $10,000 expansion. For 
truly, as the need became apparent and the will 
to try to achieve the goal was found, the means 
were also miraculously found to achieve it. 

When the building program was first approved, 
the Sunday-School Council felt that the school 
should have a share in raising the necessary funds, 
so it suggested that the entire offering on the first 
Sunday of each month be given to the building 
fund. In addition to this, a bank was placed in each 
home for regular saving. It was suggested that a 
penny per meal be given by each member of the 
family. It was estimated that with 100% participa- 
tion approximately $1,000 per year could be raised 
for debt retirement. These banks are brought in by 
the “Bank Presidents” the first Sunday of each 
month also. The combined gifts from the banks 
and offering have been about $50.00 per month. 

By early September of 1949 the building fund 
(cash and pledges) had grown to $8,700.00. That 
was a big jump from the $150.00 of six months 
before but still some $4,000.00 short of the one third 
of total cost which we had been advised to set as 
our goal before actually beginning to build. A 
special week of prayer was called for September 
11-17, during which time the Finance Committee 
was to make a concentrated effort to secure addi- 
tional pledges and gifts. At the end of the week 
an additional $800.00 in cash and pledges had been 
added. Had we failed? Had God let us down? No, 
it was just another test of our faith, for during that 

(Continued on page 189) 
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How We Got Better Movies 


in Glen Ellyn’ 


Elwyn Seymour, operator of the Glen The- 

atre in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, likes to run his 
own business. He can’t quite do it, however, be- 
cause the Government, the unions, the film pro- 
ducers, and the distributors all have ideas on the 
subject. 

Coping patiently with their various demands, 
Mr. Seymour thought he had seen everything, when, 
lo and behold, he discovered that the ministers, the 
League of Women Voters, the Woman’s Club, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and several other 
groups would all like to tell him how to run his 
business, too. 

It all happened this way: Glen Ellyn, a suburb of 
Chicago, is a town which is very much concerned 
with its children. And Glen Ellyn parents did not 
like the kind of movies their children were seeing. 
So they protested to the theater management, in- 
dividually and through their organizations. 

Mr. Seymour liked good movies for children, too, 
but several years before he had put on a reform 
movement which was a complete failure. It is no 
fun being a reformer if you can’t work up a fol- 
lowing. With this experience in mind, he might 
well have said, “Shoo! I can run my own business, 
thank you!” 

But he didn’t! Instead, he invited his critics to 
sit down in the foyer of the theater and talk things 
over. He told them to work out a program of action, 
promising to back them, if they would back him. 
Out of this meeting came the Glen Ellyn Children’s 
Film Council, and Glen Ellyn became the only 
town in the Chicago areas—perhaps in the U.S.A.— 
to have a special children’s matinee every Saturday 
in the year. 

We say “Mr.” Seymour, but in Glen Ellyn, it is 


LL every other self-respecting businessman, 





+ From The Rotarian Magazine. Used by permission. 

*Mrs. Hannah Reid Walker, a wife and mother has been doing 
freelance writing for 20 years, frequently appearing in national 
magazines. She holds a Ph.B. degree from the University of 
Chicago. Fond of reading and travel, she has seen a good bit of 
the United States, taking the whole family (two sons and two 
daughters) along. 
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“the” Seymours, for Mrs. Seymour is associated 
with her husband in the theater. She says the chil- 
dren’s matinee is “her baby,” and she has watched 
over the project with the greatest patience and 
interest. For two years, Mrs. Seymour has been 
meeting with the Children’s Film Council, and 
together they have been responsible for a fine 
series of children’s programs. 

The Council—if you are taking down mental 
notes—is composed of 32 delegates, representing as 
many different organizations. There is one delegate 
from each of the seven P.T.A.’s, one delegate from 
each of the six churches. Remaining delegates come 
from the Glen Ellyn Garden Club, the Catholic 
Woman’s Club, the League of Women Voters, the 
Girl Scout Council, the Junior Woman’s Club, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, the Republican Woman's 
Club, the Order of the Eastern Star, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the College Club. 
The superintendent of schools, the high school prin- 
cipal, and Mr. and Mrs. Seymour round out the 
membership. 

The Council meets every two months and the 
dues are one dollar a year for each delegate. Mrs. 
Seymour plans the programs and agrees to submit 
bookings eight weeks in advance. These bookings 
are passed on by the approval committee of the 
Council, and if there is any desired change, it is 
brought to the attention of Mrs. Seymour. 

In the beginning it was a real task to choose the 
films to be shown. The reviews from the National 
Parent-Teacher Organization, the preview sheets 
from the Better Films Council of Chicago, the 
Catholic Legion of Decency, a Methodist Journal, 
the Christian Science Monitor, and the D.A.R. 
monthly screen guides were all used. To help Mrs. 
Seymour in her selection of films, the Council made 
up a scrapbook of these reviews. Since the creation 
of the Children’s Film Library by Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, the task is much simplier. These film 
classics bring back to the screen the best of 
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The Whole Town Helps Pick Them Through A Body Called A “Children’s 


Film Council.” That’s The Secret. 


juvenile films of the past. Mrs. Seymour shows 
these films as far as they go and then supplements 
them. 

In addition to helping in the selection of films, 
delegates report to their own organizations the 
pictures to be shown at the coming matinees. They 
strive to create better understanding between 
parents and theater management. They also do 
what they can to promote better conduct on the 
part of the children in the theater. One church 
delegate conducted a class in movie discrimination. 
There is at least one delegate at every Saturday 
afternoon performance. 

Constantly searching for new ways to further the 
cause, the Council has discussed its problems by 
mail with Walt Disney, Eric Johnston, and others 
concerned with the juvenile movie world. It seeks 
not only to further its own local cause, but also the 
broader cause of better juvenile films. 

The children’s matinee is a two-hour program 
from 3 to 5. 

There is a regular feature supported by cartoons, 
travelogues, sport or animal pictures. The regular 
feature covers four types of pictures a month—a 
comedy, a human interest, an animal story, and a 
western. At times subjects tie in with special days 
in the year. The day before Easter, there was “The 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit.” For Christmas, 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” was shown. For the 
week of Lincoln’s birthday, there was “Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois.” For Boy Scout Week, “Men of Tomor- 
row” was the film. One of the gala events last year 
was a Halloween costume party. Money prizes 
were offered for the best costumes. This year there 
is to be a special Christmas party. 

In the fall of 1946, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour made 
extensive improvements in their theater. Glen 
Ellyn citizens noted the commotion in front; the 
old ticket office was torn off and a new one put 
in its place. Probably more than one person mut- 
tered, “Just like Americans, always have to have a 
new model. What on earth was the matter with the 
old ticket office?” But there was something wrong 
with the old ticket office. It couldn’t handle the 
children fast enough on Saturday afternoons. 

The new ticket office is a double-header. One 
window faces the street; one faces the lobby. ‘Two 
people may sell tickets at once and so, as Mrs. 
Seymour said, “We can get the children in out of 
the snow and rain more quickly.” The children, you 
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see, some hundreds of them, are waiting when the 
doors open. The Council requested police protec- 
tion for the Saturday matinees and, of course, got it. 

Before each performance begins, Mr. Seymour 
goes on the stage and addresses the children. He 
tells them they may laugh and applaud but not 
too loudly; they may not whistle. There must be 
no stamping or rhythmic clapping. Mr. Seymour 
warns the children that if they do not observe 
these rules, he will remove one cartoon from the 
program of the following week. No running is 
allowed in the theatre. Mr. Seymour cautions the 
children to look both ways when they cross the 
street. And last, but not least, he tells them never, 
never to get in a stranger’s car. 

The behavior of the children is so good that the 
adults attending the programs enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. Mr. and Mrs. Seymour are proud of 
the training in deportment which the children’s 
matinee provides. They believe that when this 
group of children reaches teen age, they will have 
formed the habit of good theater behavior and will 
not be the problem that their present teen-age 
patrons are. 

Although there are a few disciplinary problems, 
not all the young customers are angels. The oc- 
casional misbehaver is sent home. If he is sent 
home three times, he may not come back unless he 
is accompanied by his parents. 

Programs are printed eight weeks in advance. 
Because of the good standing which the project 
enjoys, the school board allows these programs to 
be distributed in the rooms of the various grade 
schools and in the junior high school. Each pro- 
gram is first okayed by the superintendent of 
schools. ‘The churches also put the program on their 
bulletin boards. 





No picture shall be produced which will lower the 
moral standards of those who see it. Hence, the sym- 
pathy of the audience should never be thrown to the 
side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. Correct standards 
of life shall be presented on the screen, subject only to 
necessary dramatic contrasts. Law, natural or human, 
should not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created 
for its violation. 

—A code to govern the making of 
Motion and Talking Pictures by 
the Motion Picture Producers of 
America, Inc., March 31, 1930. 
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Mentioning the superintendent again reminds 
me to tell Rotarians who read this magazine that 
no one took greater interest in the Council than 
S. A. Denison, who was our local superintendent 
until his retirement last June. He was an active 
member of the Glen Ellyn Rotary Club. And so is 
his successor, Mr. Mark ‘T. Riedel, who, as super- 
intendent, is automatically a member of the Coun- 
cil. By reason of his high school principalship, Fred 
L. Beister is also a Children’s Film Council mem- 
ber. And on Thursday noons you will find him at 
the door leading to the Rotary luncheon. He’s the 
Club’s Sergeant at Arms. I could go on to say that 
the Rotary Club’s calendar calls for a program 
soon on the Film Council, that half a dozen ladies 
of the Council are wives of Rotarians—but you 
know perhaps better than I do that where there’s 
a drive for community improvement afoot Rota- 
rians know about it and encourage it. 

At any rate, on Saturday afternoon Glen Ellyn 
parents can relax secure in the knowledge that for 
two hours their children will be seeing the most 
wholesome screen fare in the safest possible sur- 
roundings. For Mr. and Mrs. Seymour do not stop 





A Gold Mine in the Summer 


when they have provided good films. They keep an 
eye on the audience, too. A strange man alone is 
watched; if he moves more than once, he is asked to 
leave. The ushers do more than usher people here. 

Just what have been the results of this pioneering 
project? The attendance at the Saturday matinee 
has been doubled and trebled since the program 
started. In addition, the amount of goodwill which 
the Seymours have reaped from both youngsters and 
parents could not be measured. 

The Seymours and the Council take tremendous 
satisfaction in the progress of their venture. ‘They 
hope that other communities will start similar pro- 
and that thereby the clamor for good films for chil- 
dren will become a force to be reckoned with. 

We started off a little facetiously by saying that 
the Woman’s Club, the D.A.R., and the ministers 
all wanted to try their hand at the show business. Of 
course, seriously, what they were doing was exercis- 
ing their privilege and duty as citizens of expressing 
public opinion. Fortunately the theater owner was 
also a good citizen. And it is encouraging to know 
that Mr. Seymour’s good citizenship proved to be 
good business. 
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as give a picture of his attendance will be kept. 
Records of expense, courses of study, names, 
teachers, and the teacher training provided will 
give information for future planning. 


Assaying the Values 


The results of the vacation church school will 
not be measured in terms of numbers, quantity of 
Bible material memorized, or an elaborate exhibit 
of handwork. Unreached and church children will 
have been enlisted. Hymns and Scripture passages 
will have been used often and some of them learned. 
Tangible results growing out of worth-while activi- 
ties related to the courses of study may be exhibited. 
The real value of the vacation church school will 
be weighed as children’s reactions are noted and 
thoughtful leaders confer at the close of the school. 

When, out of the joyous, worth-while experiences 
of the vacation church school, the children say, 
“I wish we could have vacation church school all 
summer”; “Can’t we have another school?” ‘Do 
we have to stop?” “Why can’t we go on?” or “I 
wish this school would never end!” then the leaders 
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know, indeed, that their planning and work has 
been worth while. 

In assaying the values, teachers will thoughtfully 
and prayerfully ask such questions as: How much 
have the boys and girls grown in skills in Christian 
living? What Christian attitudes have been evi- 
denced in the daily experiences? How much has 
their loyalty to the church and all for which it 
stands been demonstrated? Do they act in more 
Christlike ways? 

As the teachers think through and evaluate the 
experiences of the school, definite plans should be 
made for conserving the results. For example, the 
names of the parents and addresses of children 
of non-church members will be given to the nearest 
minister; newly found leaders will be drawn upon 
for year-round service; and the like. 

Changes in the lives of boys and girls, in charac- 
ter, motives, attitudes, loyalties, actions, all in ac- 
cord with the life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
and God’s purpose and plan for their lives—these 
are the treasures to be found through the vacation 
church school, the summer gold mine of the church. 
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“Operation Religion” Drive Boosts Chapel 
Attendance 174 Per Cent 


An increase in chapel attendance of 174 per cent 
as the result of a month-long program designated 
as “Operation Religion” has been reported to the 
Chief of Army Chaplains, Major General Roy H. 
Parker, by Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Edward J. Burns 
of the Munich Military Post in Germany. 

The program was created by the chaplains of the 
Munich Post to bring about a greater awareness on 
the part of both American personnel and Germans 
of their religious obligations to God. All denomina- 
tions participated in the campaign. On the last 
Sunday of the “Operation,” attendance at all ser- 
vices was up 174 per cent, Chaplain Burns reports. 
This did not include attendance at Sunday schools, 
evening services, and catechism classes. 

The largest gathering for Protestant services was 
at St. Luke’s Church, while Roman Catholic com- 
municants filled the Munich Cathedral for Mass. 
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week seeds were planted which were blossoming 
before Christmas with a $3,000.00 pledge from our 
Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee and a 
$1,000.00 pledge from our local Parks-Belk Store. 

With plans completed by the first of October, we 
sought bids on our new church addition. But with 
the opening of the bids there came another test of 
our faith; for the revised addition would cost not 
$35,000.00, but $44,000.00. Many felt that the pro- 
gram was too great for our young church of 100 
members (average age, 32) to carry. What should 
we do? The Lord had surely blessed us and brought 
us this far, and so with faith that the God of the 
first chapter of Haggai was still our God today, the 
congregation voted on Sunday morning, October 
23, to borrow the necessary money to start building 
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The Miracle on 


The campaign was publicized throughout the 
Munich area by means of posters, announcements 
over the Armed Forces Network, and in the local 
newspaper. An essay contest on “Why I Should 
Attend Religious Services” was also used. 

Other Army organizations in Europe are also 
working to stimulate increased interest in religious 
activities. The Chaplains of the 26th Infantry 
Regiment recently conducted a “Religious Emphasis 
Week.” The program was well received by the 
troops, according to reports received in Washington, 
and it is expected that similar programs will be 
launched throughout the European Command. 

This brief account of what peace-time chaplains 
are doing in one area is an example of the way 
in which Presbyterian men are still faithfully serv- 
ing God and their country. 





Waverly Road 


our new church. On Wednesday night, October 26, 
at our monthly church night supper, the ground 
was broken for the new building. The steel shortage 
has held up the work considerably, but we hope that 
by late spring or early summer our new church will 
be completed. 

The most important building program which 
has taken place in these last ten months has not 
been the one which has resulted in our new church 
—but the building program which has gone on in 
the hearts of our people. God has used us to work 
a Miracle on Waverly Road, the miracle of increas- 
ing $150.00 to $13,898.72. And God will work a 
miracle in your congregation, too, if you will give 
sacrificially of your time and money, if you will 
come to Him often in prayer, and if you will step 
forward boldly in faith. 
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Home Missionaries in Active Service 








(Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
Barton, Rev. C. T., Georgetown 
Bell, Miss nag, Elizabeth, Boyd 
Logan, Rev. Charles A., Lexington 

+tRhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Moorefield 
Taylor, Rev. J. P., Sharon 
Woodrow, Rev. Raymond, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
Barnett, Rev. H. R., Ludlow 
Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 
1111 S. Seventh St. 

Ellison, Rev. A. D., Jeffersontown 

Hopkins, Rev. D. R., Walton 

Pegram, Rev. R. M., Louisville 
Route 1 

Ramsey, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 

Renegar, Rev. Edward, Louisville 
Route 4 

+Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 

109 E. Broadway 

Shows, Rev. W. P., Carrollton 
221 Seventh St. 

Thorpe, Mr. E. N., Louisville 
3309 Richard 

Travis, Rev. J. E., Anchorage 

Williams, Rev. Roger, Louisville 
109 E. Broadway 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 
Hardy, Rev. R. W., Herndon 
Stewart, Rev. J. T., Browder 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Cleaton 

*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 
Eslinger, Mr. Troy, Springfield 
James, Mr. Joe, Berea 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Presbytery 
Darden, Rev. Henry, Baker 
Edmundson, Rev. Virgil, DeRidder 
Tomb, Rev. C. B., Bayou Current 
Wilson, Rev. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 


Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 
239 Ridgewood Drive 
Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 
McGehee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph, New Orleans 
P. O. Box 6002 
*Southall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 
1225 Octavia Street 
Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 


Red River Presbytery 

Cates, Rev. A. R., Rayville 

Currie, Rev. John W., Winnsboro 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Springhill 
*O’Neal, Rev. D. Lloyd, Ruston 
Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 

1817 Fairfield Avenue 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 
Wharton, Rev. Conway, Natchitoches 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 

*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Bashaw, Rev. W. N., Ackerman 
Boyce, Rev. W. S., Edwards 
Caldwell, Rev. W. J., Forest 

Clark, Rev. Fred, Jackson 

Giddens, Rev. W. E., Jr., Lebanon 
Moffett, Rev. A. N., Jackson 
Whitaker, Rev. A A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H. , Weir 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. B. I., Pontotoc 
Daffin, Rev. Robt. D., Ripley 
Jorgenson, Rev. L. C., Houston 
Kincaid, Rev. Frank M., Booneville 

Meridian Presbytery 


Bagby, Rev. W. W.,  Sagtraesitie 
*Beckman, Rev. L. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Blackwelder, Rev. t 'N., Petal 
Cox, Rev. William E., Bay Springs 
Jussely, Rev. E. A., Waynesboro 
spol Rev. G. H., Jr., Mount Olive 
aang. 3 mas 4 B. Jr Meridian 
Raid ev 


Robertson, Rew 'k “ee °fllisville 
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*Gunn, Rev. C. G., 





Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Woodville 
Stuart, Rev. J. Leighton, Jr., Summit 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., Magnolia 


North Mississippi Presbytery 


Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando 
Lemly, Rev. T. M., Oxfor 


*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Drake, Rev. Louis P., California 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
Fulton 
Lemly, Rev. Robert M., Paris 


Potosi Presbytery 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Mecklin, Rev. J. L., Fruitland 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, Clarkton 


St. Louis Presbytery 


Griffin, Rev. N. C., Pattonville 

Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717-A Goode 

Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 
7515 Melrose Avenue 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Bowman, Mr. Locke, Independence 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 

2202 S. 11th St. 
Rowe, Mr. Harold S., Independence 
Smith, Mrs. Wm. M., Independence 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, North Kansas C ity 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
‘ 1124 


P. O. Box 


Albemarle Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. R. T., New Bern 
Coates, Rev. Edwin S., Farmville 
Corkey, Rev. Harold, Goldsboro 


tHassell, Rev. J. W., Greenville 


Hines, Rev. J. C., Washington 
Holladay, Rev. Dupuy, Lucama 
Route 2 
Lowry, Rev. James I., Williamston 
Martin, Rev. A. R., Tarboro 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Greenville 
Pickard, Rev. George M., Ahoskie 
Williamson, Rev. E. C., Greenville 
Willis, Rev. George J., Snow Hill 


Concord Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. Pat, Lenoir 
Burdette, Rev. Al s., Kannapolis 
Clontz, Rev. R. C., Marion 
Cook, Rev. J. S., Harmony 
Faust, Rev. M. B., Salisbury 
Ford, ‘Rev. Robert, Kannapolis 
Gruver, Rev. J. H., Black Mountain 
Johnson, Rev. J. s., Marion 
Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Morganton 
Stimson, Rev. Jamie D., Hickory 


+Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 


West, Rev. Charles C., Concord 


Fayetteville Presbytery 
Blue, Rev. Frank S., Linden 
Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake 
Ewart, Rev. e. B.. Raeford 
+Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A.. 

Eagle Springs 

Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R, Jackson Springs 
Shannon, Rev. B. O., Fayetteville 
Solomon, Rev. C. W., Fayetteville 
Stephenson, ad Margaret E., Angier 
Taffe, Rev. C. K., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Kenly 
Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro 
McChesney, Rev. Chas. S., Townsville 
Parrish, Rev. Chas. E., Kenly 
Phipps, Rev. J. Robert, Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev.}H. P., Durham 
TWool, Rev. James C.., Raleigh 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 
Hayward, Rev. George, Tryon 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 
Plexico, Rev. J. C., Dallas 
Pollard, Mr. Hugh, Saluda 
Young, Rev. Troy, Ellenboro 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
445 Fairview Homes 
Baker, Rev. W. L., Waxhaw 
Baker, Rev. Walter, Charlotte 
210 Gardner Avenue 
Carter, Rev. H. B., Jr., Charlotte 
Carlton, Rev. Don, East Rockingham 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Jr., Marshville 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe 
Hamilton, Rev. C. C., Monroe 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte, 
Morris Field 
Little, Rev. C. H., Charlotte, Rt. 2 
Mabe, Miss Vivian, Rockingham 
Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte 
832 Seigle Avenue 
Smith, Miss Willoden, Charlotte 
210 Gardner Avenue 
Snyder, Rev. R. S., Charlotte 
**Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte, 
Box 2537 
Tapp, Rev. C. R., Charlotte, 
Marsh Roa 
Topham, Rev. M. L., Troy 


Orange Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Jr., Sanford 
oute 1 
Cheshire, Rev. Clarence, Burlington 
Ensign, Rev. John E., Chapel Hill 
Jennings, Rev. Wesley, 
Wentworth, N. C. 
Jones, Rev. Frank S., Leaksville 
McGinnis, Rev. James W., Greensboro 
MecNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 
+Patterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 
407 Hillcrest Drive 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Rock, Rev. Robert B., Broadway 
Sapp, Rev. Samuel E., Yanceyville 
Westerfield, Rev. W. H., Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., seventies 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pin 
Goodman, Rev. W alter  - Beulaville 
Marrow, Rev. J. A., Rocky Point 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
308 Wrightsville Avenue 
Mee Rev. L. A., Wilmington 
. 138th Street 
2-4 Rev. J. M., Southport 
row, Rev. J ow Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 

Acheson, Miss Evelyn, 

Glendale Springs 
Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., West Jefferson 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Winston-Salem 
King, Rev., Cooleemee 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs 
Onque, Rev. L. M., Mt. Airy 
{Smith, Rev. W. R., ‘Ir., Winston-Salem 
Stark, Rev. Carl, Pilot Mountain 
Tinley, Miss Betty, Lansing 
Yelanjian, Rev. Lewis J., Francisco 
Young, Rev. T. A., d., Wilkesboro 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant, Oklahoma 


Downing, Rev. W. A., — 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., 

Lazenby, Rev. low ke *Madill 
Miller, fev. Harry, Coalgate 


Mangum Presbytery 
Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


tPatterson, Rev. Leslie H., Columbia 
First Presbyterian Church 


Bethel Presbytery 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Huneyeutt, Rev. W. J., Blackstock 
Nickell, Rev. W. Paul, Waxhaw, N.C. 
Route 2, Box 239 





Robinson, Rev. J. S., Liberty Hill 


Charleston Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. L. L., ay 9g Corner 
Brearly, Rev. C. D., Jr., Allendale 
Dendy, Rev. — it., Summerville 
Frierson, Rev. Wm. C., Denmark 
Goodman, Rev. W. H., Edisto Island 
Horton, Rev. T. W., Mt. Pleasant 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., McClellanville 


Congaree Presbytery 
Groves, Rev. John W., Fairview 
MacEachern, Rev. John, Lugoff 
McCutcheon, Rev. L. O., Johnston 
Newman, Rev. W. L., Bethune 


Enoree Presbytery 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Wellford 
Harmon, Rev. Fred J., Inman 
*McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Woodruff 
Quarles, Mrs. T. T., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 


Knox, Rev. H. A., Andrews 
Wilkinson, Rev. E. Bert, Sumpter 


Pee Dee Presbytery 


Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris 

Brearley, Rev. C. D “Myrtle Beach 
Coble, ev. C. | oo 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Littlejohn, Rev. A. N., Timmonsville 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 


Piedmont Presbytery 
South Carolina Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W., Goldville 
Coker, Rev. Roy W., Gray Court 
Route 1 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Nashville 
141 Windsor Drive 


Columbia Presbytery 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Dellrose 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Columbia 
*Fleming, Rev. Jos. E., Lynville 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Spring Hill 
Nash, Rev. S. I., Lawrenceville 
Walker, Rev. Fred, Belfast 


Memphis Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Atoka 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Union City 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Memphis 
Route 3, Box 181-A 
Hunter, Rev. Alex W., Memphis 
3727 Wayne Avenue 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Memphis 
Route 9 
Williams, Rev. Glenn A., Trenton 
Route 1 


Nashville Presbytery 


Arbaugh, Rev. R. C., Buffalo Valley 
Booth, Rev. J. A., Rock Island 

Cox, Rev. James, Nashville 
Graham, Rev. O. L., Nashville 
Hooker, Mr. Floyd, Nashville 
Leland, Rev. Whitney, Woodbury 
Miller, Rev. E. P., Clarksville 
Miller, Rev. Priestley, Harpeth 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Allisonia 
Tucker, Mr. E. B., Wartrace 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 
*Dean, Mr. E. A., Austin 
520 Scarborough Bldg. 


Brazos Presbytery 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Orange 
Culley, Rev. E. G., Houston 10 
6415 Longview St. 
Cunningham, Rev. H. N., Houston 
606 Boundary 
Helsley, Rev. Lake Jackson 
Mitchell, Rev. E. W., Aldine 
*Owen, Rev. R. L., Bellaire 
Parse, Rev. J. E., "Pasadena 
Purcell, Rev. M. L., Houston 
3422 Georgetown 
Ruhmann, Rev. Albert E., 
Lake Jackson 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Solomon, Rev. R. L., Hempstead 
Watts, Rev. Thos. G., Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 


Bailey, Rev. wey, M., Eureka 
Caldwell, Rev. C ., Robinson 





Holmes, Rev. W. 3 “Ir., Gatesville 
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Kidd, Rev. John P., Burnet Deloteus, Rev. Palmer W., Sinton Wood, Rev. B. L., Iron Gate Winchester Presbytery 
: Lennington, Rev. George C., Llano Faison, Mr. George T., Pleasanton Wood, Rey. W. G. , Low Moor Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Martinbur 
| O’Kelley, Rev. W. Fas Marlin Hoffman, Rev. A ae Cotulla Zehmer, Rev. R. A., Roanoke Bird, Rev. Ta lor O., Springfiel 
} Lindsey, Rev. E . A., Elsa Route 4 Duckwall, Fa J.M be a oe 
— Dallas Presbytery Pearce, Rev. J. S., Catarina dened, eve. doaetien iver 
i Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Dallas Richardson, Rev. Ba A., Raymondville Norfolk Presbytery Kitzmiller, Maryland ' 
: Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas Pa yw wag 4 P . L., Lavernia : Bowman, Rev. John, Newport News Murray, Rev. W. A., 
tLang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas 335 EM " viol Paul 8., San Antonio | Brown, Rev. R. Allen, East Ocean View Hancock, Maryland 
2606 Feismouns Diag hee gh shah Davis, Rev. W. E., Newport News Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 
; Van Vleck, Rev. J: Waeld 3 
le Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Iowa Park an Vleck, ev. James, Wacider Emurian, Rev. 8. K., Norfolk 5 
Walker, Rev. Peek, Loos Reriogs 550 E, Seawells Point Road 
nd | El Paso Presbytery Wilkins, Rev. L. L.,Rocksprings Flitton, Rev. H. H., Norfolk otk SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
: inkley, Ri Ng B., S ehmann, Rev. J. Wesley, So. Norfolk 6 
lle | ey Eg so oy SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 1204 Park Avenue Tn 
Galloway, ‘as: 4 oe Van Horn East Hanover Presbytery Traynham, Rev. T. T., Zuni 
a i Rev. W. G., Lovington, Bridgeman, Miss Mary Frances, Potomac Presbytery : Bluestone Presbytery 
/ McCown, Rev. Roy L., Lubbock mealies. thee. 8. ©.. Desheville (In Maryland) Childs, Rev. W. Hobart, Lansing 
1 ) McDonell, Rev. Harry G., Jr., Odessa Elliott, Rev. Edwin P., Roxbury Gault, Rev. Edward, Inverness ee “4° ~—— ard oeenesir ta 
Peake, Rev. C. D., Ruidoso, N. M. McDaniel, Rev. James, Richmond *Hammond, Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore 12 anning, Kev. Fred, Lashmeet 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., El Paso 24, Route 7 S19Gt. Dunaters Road Rodrian, Miss Joan, Landgraff 
Ramsay, Rev. John C., Jr., Crane McDonald, Rev. W. T., Belo Heim, Mrs. Hazel, Baltimore 
Vinson, Rev. T. Chalmers, Barstow McLeod, Rev. John D. "Ir., Sweet Hall Armistead Gardens Greenbrier Presbytery 
Zacharies, Rev. D. L., Lubbock Sthreshley, Rev. L. F.; Chester Owen, Rev. — 7 By kesville Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Sinks Grove 
q n Virginia 
Mid-Texas Presbytery Lexington Presbytery Bear, Rev. H. Hoover, Herndon Pathe Suiphar Springs 
Allen, Rev. H. W. W., Bridgeport Blain, Rev. C. R., Circlevill Cowsert, Rev. Charles C., Arlington Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union 
Bennett, Rev. H. O., Handley Weat Virgil ircleville Fairley, Rev. R. A., Alexandria Rice, Rev. Roger M., Jr., Richwood 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth est Virginia Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria Salar Tate 
: Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Fairfield Y Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
1 Box 7073, Sylvania Sta. Daffin, Rev. T. H., Falli "Ss Plitt, Rev. Edward T., Hartwood Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 
i Bryant Bes Winston R., Fort Worth Hain, Rev. D. F..’Hot aioe Winn, Rev. Albert C., Nokesville Williamson, Mr. Lamar, Elkins 
| enna : i 
Gray, tg at CS. eet Nite en, ~~ ya 8. aakton” Roanoke Presbytery Kanawha Presbytery 
ich Guerrero, Rev. C. S.. Fort Wort Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Williamsville Alexander, Rev. Eugene, Victoria : 
estir, Rev. B. B , Carlsbad , gene, Bowman, Rev. G. C., McConnell 
Hes Rector, Rev. George H., McDowell Gear, Rev. A. S., Rustb fare 
. | *Tenney, Rev. B. K., Fort Worth 4 Smith, Rev. Ro Valles pate Guth, ag hy TE yer Christie, Rey. Fred W., Charleston 
Fille | 2232 Harrison Avenue ys y aor vet fe me ~~ Clay, Rov, Thos. C., So. Charleston 
| lean Montgomery Presbytery Howe 2 “ong hgh tS eee 
: Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis Roberts, Rev. E. H., Danville Jones, Rev. Herman, Charleston 
: Barton, Rev. Max., Paris Childrey, Miss Harriet, Callaway 531 Kemper Roa MacKenzie, Miss Kathryn, Comfort 
Elder, Rev. T. R., Gladewater Coblentz, Rev. David, Fincastle Young, Rev. John W., Martinsville Murray, Rev. B. A., Alloy’ 
Galbraith, Rev, W. F., Jr,, Kilgore Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton Thompson, Rey. Jas. G., Pamplin Powell, Rev. Richard V., Jr., Glenville 
George, Rev. T. Frank Centre Houchins, Miss Evelyn, Willis Washburn, Rev. Frank T., Schoolfield | *Ryburn, Rev. Frank M., So. Charleston 
Frerking, Rev. C . Monroe, Wake Village McCorkle, Rev. Fred S., Stuart 26 Baltimore Avenue Weiglein, Rev. D. R. St. Al nin 
; ao a: C. i Hallsville Mowbray, . , Callaway Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville ‘Salen, | Rev. Ira B.. Belle 
cGehee, Rev. J. P., Troup : ; ‘ 
Fesum, ov. 0, Geeses, Temlens om Rev. R a 2 a en West thenever Prediatery White, Miss Mary Jo, Eleanor 
*Salmon, Rev. S. H., Mt. Pleasant Sherman, ag Woe s Pesbbere pew. ~~ Sherwood S., Amherst 
inson, Rev cky Mount rancis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill 
Western Texas Presbytery Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley Hutcheson, Rev. R. G., Sr., Louisa *Superintendent of Home Missions. 
Alexander, Rev. Robert, Natalia *Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke Williams, Rev. W. Twyman, **General Secretary. 
Crown, Rev. Frank L., Crystal City 2117 Rosalind Avenue Appomattox tExecutive Secretary. 
| 
| 
ings | 
ty { 
| 
| 
| ies of the Church 
| 
twa Agencies of the Churc »* 
i GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., Drvision oF Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, D.D., Secretary of the Division of Religious Ed- 
n | Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- ucation; Rev. Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in 
| ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. lor, Director. Chief; Dr. S. J. Patterson, Secretary of the Di- 
. Division or CuristiAn Rexations, P. O. Box vision of Men's Work; Mr. Clinton Harris, Gen- 
| Boarp or Wortp Misstons, 113—16th Ave., 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John H. eral Manager of the Division of Publication; South- 
lley / South, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. Marion, D.D., Director. western Branch: Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas; 
| C. Darby Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Division oF EvANGELISM, 36 Lente St., SW, Rev. 0. G. Henry, Director. 
: D. J. Cumming, Educational Secretary;' Rev. Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, BOARD or Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
: o_o T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry D.D., Director. Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
: B. Hearn, Treasurer. D R 36 Hunter St., SW. Atlant Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assist- 
y | Sy ot ty aig aga oll TS, DD. ant Secretary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 
| Division or Overseas Rewer: Rev. Vernon 8. Tease p cin: co" Trp Generar Councit, 324 Church St., Decaturs 
j Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- i : Georgia; Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive ie 
: terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, Division OF DEFENSE SeERvICcE, Presbyterian . . eee 
: : : ser . Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 
] Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, Building, 6-8 North Sixth St., Box 1176, Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, Director of Pres- 
i Georgia; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, Henry Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, byterian News Service ; 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. eat GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S Tessmre ScHoou ror Lay 
4 
Boarp oF ANNUITIES AND Re.uier, 410 Urban Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
: Boarp or CuurcH Extension: Rev. Vernon S. Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
} Broyles, Jr., Th. D., Executive Secretary. = Boggs, eS —— ee ee President. 
; sernard A. Mclihany, D. D., Assistant to Execu- Trusrmms or THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
ee an a ee tive; Rev. William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. PRESBYTERIAN Founpation, Inc., Commercial 
] Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Charles H. Boarp or Epucation, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 pee Pree ey i Moet - T. 8. me oman 
ston Gibboney, Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: resident; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MeMillan, D.D., General Secretary; Mr. G. B. Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. Histortcat Founpation, Montreat, North Car- 
cson Strickler, Treasurer. John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, olina: T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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(Continued from page 178) 
membership the first year, and the second is grow- 
ing rapidly. Both have new buildings and every 
prospect for an expanded program and work under 
Mr. Hamilton. 

Probably the most auspicious church-building 
project of the last year in St. Johns Presbytery was 
the erection of the beautiful sanctuary of Shenan- 
doah Church in Miami, under the supervision of 
the pastor, the Rev. Daniel Iverson. Beauty abounds 
in this building, with stateliness and yet a warmth 
which attracts overflow attendance upon the wor- 
ship services there. The educational plant, which 
is a separate building, is to be enlarged also, accord- 
ing to the pastor. 

St. Johns Presbytery completed nineteen build- 
ings last year, and now needs more than fifty new 


Florida Is Growing by Leaps and Bounds 





buildings, including manses, chapels, and educa- 
tional plants. Dr. Larrick has not even estimated 
needs the proposed surveys may reveal. But the 
needs of the people are to be met if possible. In 
every sense St. Johns Presbytery—with all the rest 
of Florida—is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Southern Presbyterians in that section of the 
General Assembly are zealous. They are working; 
they are giving of their time, their abilities, and 
their material possessions for the work of Christ 
and His Church. One church refused to enter into 
a thirteen-week tithing period, choosing instead to 
enter into a tithing agreement not with the Church, 
but with the Master, on a permanent basis. They 
say, “We have a job to do.” The spirit surely is 
infectious, and unquestionably a visit to St. Johns 
Presbytery is most exhilirating. Try it! 
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DIRECTORY 

















THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBose, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 
Fellowship with Man 
and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, S. C. 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
ina 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MARSHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 











“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY (Continued) © »° 





KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
ormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, 





Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1949 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. 


Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 
Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 


to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session, 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


An Accredited Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
Samuel Burney Hay, President 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the walues of a liberal educatio i 


m that is Christian. 
Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 


Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, jr., President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic. work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 





Accredited Co-educational 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years Terminal Courses: | 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 


Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 


X-ray, Lab. technicians 


For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 


Christian 

















PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College—Two years of high school 
Policies : Individual attention; home surroundings ; highly 
trained faculty; wholesome and constructive religious 
atmosphere. 
For information write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 





A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 


po ok 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RICHARD ORME FLINN, JR., President ¢ Tuyrza S. Askew, Principal 
The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





Comm College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of ate listed in 
Who’s Whol Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian in- 
fluences. Write today for 
new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 


WANT SUCCESS . . A Centre 
Diploma really means something! 





Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 
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EDUCATION in 
OUR CHURCH 


Our Genera! Assembly asked: 
6 
1. For more of our youth in the ministry. 
2. For candidates to receive full training in our own Seminaries 
before study elsewhere. 


3. For Synods to take deeper interest in their Seminaries to sup- 


port them more adequately. 


Our Seminary Presidents report: 


1. Each Seminary has the highest enrollment in its history, yet 
hundred of churches are vacant and present enrollment will not 
meet the demands. 


2. Most of our candidates receive full training in our Seminaries. 
3. The Synods are rallying—but slowly in view of the large en- 
rollments and heavy demands. 

{. We appeal for your interest, financial support, and prayers on 


behalf of the training of these young men for the ministry. 


B. R. LACY, JR., President, J. McDOWELL RICHARDS, President, 


Union Theological Seminary Columbia Theological Seminary 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, President, DAVID L. STITT, President, 
Louisville ‘Theological Seminary Austin Theological Seminary 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE ABOVE PRESIDENTS OR 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Division of Higher Education 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











